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Mark Eminence 


by E. Wynton Locke 


A stirring tale of the hard-loving, hard-fighting court 
of Charles II. “Top-notch fiction, crowded as to action, 
masterful as to plot.’—Chicago Tribune. $2.75 


ACCORDING TO 
THOMAS 


by Gladys Malvern 


This novel tells how Thomas, the youngest Apostle, sought 
for a leader who not only would bring hope and joy to 
his followers, but would also prepare the way for the 
long-awaited Messiah, How Thomas, in spite of his 
doubts, did find his leader and king is told in this beautiful 
narrative of the life of Thomas as a follower and intimate 
of Jesus Christ. This novel humanizes the gospel narrative 
and gives flesh and blood to Thomas and the other men 
of the Biblical drama. $2.75 
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LIKE 
MOONLIGHT 
ON SNOW 


by John Hewlett 


This is the amazing story of the 
poverty-stricken half-breed Simon Pa- 
tino, whose discovery_ofBolivia’s rich 
tin mines made him the most fabulous 
financier of our day. The portrait of 
Patino required the bold stroke of 
Krueger, the broad pattern of Roths- 
child, a golden dash of Midas, and a 
pathetic touch of Pagliacci. Here is 
such a portrait. After starting life as a 
penniless, Spanish-Indian!Cholo, one of 
the lowliest inhabitants of land-locked 
Bolivia, he could buy himself banks as 
though they were bananas. He accu- 
mulated a fortune of four billion dol- 
lars, three big million-dollar palaces in 
Cochabamba, and a Paris mansion done 
with the gilded opulence of a Moorish 
harem. Like Moonlight on Snow is 
more than an absorbing biography; it 
throws fresh light on contemporary 
South America and adds'a sensational 
new chapter to the history of inter- 
national finance. Illustrated. $3.50 
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FRANCE FOR A SUMMER VACATION 
RICH IN LEISURE AND LEARNING 


Wander over the French countryside, meet the peasant 
upon his native soil, fishing in Brittany, tilling the slopes 
of Champagne, philosophizing, singing and husbandry- 
ing contentment wherever you find him. a& The Seine 
lined with books and storied quays . . . stroll down the 
Latin Quarter and choose between beckoning café 
gaietés . . . visit the French centers of learning, cen- 
turies-old, steeped in tradition. @& Major in the joy of 
living, minor in your hobbies and dreams. . . take 
credits at the University of Toulouse at Bagnéres-de- 
Bigorre in the Pyrénées or University of Grenoble in 
the Dauphiné Alps . . . wherever you travel, charm- 
ing ivy-covered inns and comfortable pensions. @Ww 
The Capital’s six great railway terminals are teeming 
again, serying cities and resorts from Biscay to the 


Alps, from the Channel to the Riviera. 


Your travel agency has detailed information. 
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THE CASTLE OF AMBOISE 


The Castle of Amboise, dating largely from the fifteenth century, 
stands on a rocky promontory on the left bank of the Loire. 


by Maurice Bedel 


Photographs courtesy French Press and Information Se 


Re 
© OFTEN it has been said that Touraine 
he garden of France; this name really de- 
$ it of its air of grandeur and nobility 
1 marks its valleys, its rivers, its horizon 
its castles. Touraine is not a garden; 
it is not straight as a bow-string with 
3 planted in alternate rows and adorned 
flower beds. It stretches out under one 
e most beautiful skies in the world; it 
3 all clear, peaceful and serene: of all the 
fovinces in France, Touraine is most likely 
give peace of mind and heart unto those 
) live there. It is an invitation to happi- 
. And even its climate contributes to the 
setness of life, er 
Touraine you have just the right kind 
ife; there is not too much or too little 
ything. It has an effortless way of pro- 
ng the most succulent fruits; the vines 
vy there better than anywhere else in the 
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THE TOWERS OF FOUGERES 


The Castle of Fougeres in Brittany with its battlemented towers and its heavy walls 
is a splendid example of the fortresses of feudal France. Grim, efficient and warlike it 
contrasts sharply with the more ornate and graceful castles and chateaux built in 
Touraine during the days of the Renaissance. Fougeres was taken by England in 1166. 


world and the wines which are produced 
there appeal to the mind as well as to the 
tongue. According to Rabelais, who was an 
expert in such matters, it is “wine of velvet.” 

Not one inch of this fruitful earth of 
Touraine is wasted: here we have a square 
of wheat, there a narrow vine; lucerne grass 
serves as a mat for dancing butterflies; a 
Jerusalem artichoke affords the hares a hide- 
out during the day; there are some dewy 
meadows for the frogs and there is some dry 
land for the crickets. Fresh rivulets ripple 
along slowly in the shade of the reeds and 
shelter. in their small sandbanks a few lazy 
craw-fish; they also provide beautiful spots 
for weeping-willows and alders to develop 
their branches in order to give shade and a 
cool corner to people who want to rest from 
an afternoon walk. 

The character of the inhabitants corre- 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE AT VITRE 


Like Fougeres the Castle of Vitre not far 

away contrasts sharply with the chateaux and 

castles of Touraine. Its outer walls, keep and 
towers are all that remain, 


THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD 


The favorite residerice of Francis 1 and one of the finest examples of Renaissance architecture in France 
the Chateau of Chambord is situated in a park twenty 
stables for 1200 horses. It served during the war as a depository for many of the nation’s att treasures. 
Here, carefully stored and packed, works by Rubens, Da Vinci, Delacroix and many other masters safely 
waited for six years until the day of liberation. These masterpieces have now been returned to the Louvre. 


The Chateau of Montresor which rises 
so gracefully above a tributary of the 
Loire was built during the Renais- 
sance on the site of an ancient fort. 


sponds to the harmonious landscape: The 
‘Tourainian possesses an extremely fine mind 
fand good common sense; he: has a beautiful 


“sense of humor, but he knows: when to ap- 


Se iply it; he smiles more often than he laughs; 


Ee 


he never gets wot tied by" every day eouples: 


6 ae 


Jeanne D’Arc came to the Chateau of Loches 
to announce to Charles VII that the siege of 
Orleans had been lifted and that he should 
follow up the success until crowned at Rheims. 


miles square and contains 440 apartments and 


It is true of course that the good wine from 
his vineyards is responsible for a greater 
part of his happy disposition; more than 
once it has been said that the wines of 
Vouvray, of Monjouis, of Rochecorbon are 
sunshine in bottles. And isn’t it natural that 


The superb royal and semi-royal residences along the La 
are among the finest of the hundreds of chateaux scatter 
throughout all of France. 

Usse erected a strong defensive wall above the river. bf 


people who quench their thirst in sunlig 
should have their minds full of joy? 
A conversation with a wine-grower fre 
the Loire would certainly be one of the nied 
entertainments for any intelligent man. } 
matter what the topic of conversation, iro} 
and malice will get the better of the win 
grower; by interpreting words literally | 
their true meaning he spills all sorts of trut 
in a tone of joking; all sorts of things th 
are left unsaid are of course presumed to 
understood, his love for nuances gets f 
better of accuracy. One can well imagii 
that Socrates sought to have conversatio) 
with the wine-growers of rural Greece ai 
that he derived great pleasure from it. 
But in order to see him in his eleme 
you really should go and see the Touraini; 
in his own home; very often his house | 
built into the hillside and he lives there | 
the fashion of a cave-dweller; in the valle! 
of the Cher, the Vienne and the Loire yw 
can see-various dwellings of this kind bu 
into the cliffs; and life there is as sanita| 
and practical as in the houses which have 
roof for a bonnet. This is one of the thin, 
that remain hidden to the hurried touris 
who always go straight to the castles neglec 
ing the more human and original sides of i 
atic regime. ’ 
For generations travelers in France. hal 
admired such dissimilar castles and chateat 
Amboise, Fougéres, Chambord, Monti] 
sor, Loche, Chenonceaux, Vitré, Blois, Su! 
and Nantes. Of these brilliant architectui 
monuments, whether they are the formidal 


The builders of the Chateau 


moated fortresses of Brittany or the gay ai 
unarmed mansions of Touraine, the phot 
graphs which illustrate this article can spe 
more eloquently than words. 4 

But the chateaux, even in the genial j 
mosphere of Touraine, do not invite 


eler to stay. Historical monuments, how- 
sr lovely, are not the abodes of hospitality. 
necessary to enter the modest home of 
» worker of Touraine with its narrow door 
d two windows to savor the kindness of 
- people who live there. Once you have 
ited one of these homes you will return 
in and again. There you are sure to be 
veived as a welcome guest and assist at 
ze charming ceremony which consists of 
corking the bottle, filling the wine glasses 
drinking to everyone’s health. After 
B or three glasses of local white wine one 
quite ready to believe that life has its good 
és after all; the quarrels of men seem use- 
s and stupid ; daily worries yield to ‘the 
‘tainty: that in the end everything is for 
: best. 
Fhe visitor will be in the best mood to 
nder about this country loved by the gods, 
iming around not in a racing car, but in 
tar which will stop from time to time, a 
' which can be left in the shade of a clus- 


of trees, which gives you time to savor 
I sensations caused by the blue horizon, FORTRESS PALACES OF THE LOIRE 


: ' scent of the prairies, the humming of the is anes ing ee Loire glow ign game 3 of the kings and queens of France and they vary from 

ormidable moated castles to gay and smiling unarmed mansions. The chateau of Sully on-the-Loire above 
> and the rays of sunlight dotting the survives from the turbulent days of Jeanne D’Arc and Charles VII as does the chateau of Nantes below. 
irse of the river. Those who have a flair 


> old stones that have witnessed centuries 


history will discover many archaic and of- 
| ravishing monuments. There are ruined 
yers and dungeons; there are the country 
S of Rabelais’ and Ronsard’s contempo- 
‘ies, who spent their leisure time reading 
mer and Virgil, Aristophanes and abil 
‘there are the abbeys of’ Marmoutier, 


‘ 


, 


pci 1 was a frequent resident of the 
_Chenonceaux and Catherine di 


ing it. 


oa of Cormery where Metin 
before being called to the court of 
and of Seuilly where the 
belais learned to spell. And of 


that they are descendants of the original lber- 


‘France. 
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Men and women together perform the Dance of the Arches. The horseman is one of the main characters in the dance called the Zalmaz 


BASQUE DANCERS IN THE 
FRENCH PYRENEES 


In the high leaps that are part of The Ribbon Dance the Basque dancers display their agility 


Photographs from the French Tourist 
and Information Service 


ON THE BAY of Biscay where the Pyrennes 
slope to meet the sea is the country of the 
Basques, a territory about the size of Belgium 
consisting of seven provinces three of which are 
in France. Speaking a language absolutely un- 
related to any other European tongue, their 
origin still remains a mystery. Some ethnologists 
believe they were of Phoenician origin, others 


ians, one of the oldest racial groups in Europe. 
More extravagant speculation has led still others 
to suppose the Basques formerly inhabited the 
hypothetical sunken continent of Atlantis. What- 
ever their origin the Basques survive today as a 
proud and vigorous people despite the warfare 
and the political upheavals of centuries. They 
still preserve many of their old traditions and 
ceremonials. The men are fine singers, athletes 
and dancers. The pictures reproduced here show 
Basque dancing at a festival in a village in 


The txistu, or chistou, provides music for the 
Basque dancers. He uses both a flute and 
drum. 


Though folk dancing has virtually disappeared 

in the rest of France, it retains its vitality in 

the Basque country. The high leap is being 

made here by the evil spirit in the Zalmazain 
dance. 


horseman of the Zalmazain Dance joins with three other performers. 
The dancer at the left represents the spirit of evil. 


activities oh the pelota courts give Basques the suppleness and 
vigor necessary for spectacular choreographic activities. 
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by Mary Parker 


SOME YEARS AGO Juanita Harrison, 
author of “My Great Wide Beautiful World” 
arrived in Lucerne on her uninhibited pere- 
grinations around the globe. She decided to 
spend the night on a park bench, saying to 
herself “Why should I pay to be in a room 
and shut off from all this beauty?’ Almost 
half a million G.I.’s who have spent their 
seven-day leave in Switzerland since the end 
of World War II probably agree with her, 
though they were not permitted to emulate 
her. One of them,:who was put in the clink 
for stealing a watch, called personally on the 
Swiss who arranged these tours to say that 
he had been in a lot of jails in the United 
States but that the jail in Switzerland from 
which he had just been released was the finest 


BERNE FROM 
THE AIR 


The oldest part of the 
Swiss capital is located 
on a ridge of sand- 
stone which is en- 
closed on three sides 
by the Aare River. 
The tower of the 
cathedral dominates 
the narrow winding 
streets of this vener- 
able section of the 
city which is  con- 
nected by lofty 
bridges with the more 
modern quarters on 


the hills. 


jail he had ever’ seen ‘in all his life. 

So expert are the Swiss at playing hosts to 
the world that it apparently doesn’t make any 
difference to the casual visitor whether he 


MEDIEVAL SKYLINE 


The Nydegg bridge in Berne which dates from the thirteenth century crosses the Aare River at the eastern 
Formerly the bridge had defensive towers which served the city well when the canton 
of Berne was a military state and a respected and feared military power. The bridge served as well to facili- 


tate the economic interdependence of the town and the surrounding countryside. 


ye 


Berne Tourist Association ~ 


spends his time on a park bench, in’ jail or: 
the Grand Hotel. All have a watchlike pe 


fection. The only people who find flaws © 
this tight little democracy are the Swiss ther 
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ye 


PATRICIAN GATEWAY 


The homes of the Bernese aristocrats indicate 

the wealth and power which they enjoyed 

during days of the city’s great prosperity in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Pees, 
Berne Tourist Associatioi 


lves and the outside politicos who can’t be- 
ve it possible that any country can cling so 
rsistently to its democratic institutions 
ven it is besieged on every side by some 
rm of totalitarianism. 
I found it difficult to believe until I re- 
rned to Switzerland last fall for my first 
sit since many years before the war. I 
ent most of my time in sections of Switzer- 
id which are predominantly German, ex- 
cting to find them inclined to be pro-Ger- 
in in sentiment: Not at all. Though 
venty-two per cent of the population tech- 
cally speak German, they have so com- 
stely adapted it that it is incomprehensible 
‘anyone speaking classic German. In the 
me way they have rejected any political 
eories alien to theirs, retaining only those 
srman ideas which fit into their own scheme 
living. Dictatorship doesn’t, and the least 
jown man in the Confederation i is the Presi- 
nt who, incidentally, 1 is elected for one year 
ly and is not allowed to succeed himself. 
spent some time in Geneva, the largest 
rench-speaking city in a country where 
enty per cent of the people speak French. 
did not on this visit get into the Italian dis- 
cts but everywhere I met Italian Swiss who 
iprise six.per cent of the population. If 
pce on trying out German or French or 


Albar, Berne 2 


Italian, the Swiss very politely an- 
swered in the language used, but if I 
listened to them talking among them- 
selves, it was a. Swiss adaptation I 
heard, though not always so incompre- 
hensible as their German except in the 
completely bilingual city of Berne 
whose dialect is a combination of both 
French and German. You can tuck 
all of your foreign languages back into 
your subconscious and go on with al- 
most any conversation in English, which 
is spoken by everyone even remotely 
connected with the tourist trade. 

For it was the tourist trade, which 
ranked second in Switzerland’s economy 
before the war, that interested us pri- 
marily. With the rest of Europe either 
closed completely to pleasure travel or 
restricted through shortages of food, 
hotel accommodations, transportation or 
all three, or whose financial situation 
was such that one could not be sure 
whether a visit would cost a fortune or 
a package of cigarettes, it did not seem 
possible that Switzerland could have 
emerged from the war completely un- 
scathed. Of course it hadn’t, as the 
Swiss themselves realize much more 
keenly than any visiting American. For 
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them prices are high, food and clothing is 
rationed (though to the visitor there seems 
to be an’ abundance of both) and there are 
still six thousand refugees of the 283,000 who 
found temporary haven in Switzerland dur- 
ing the war. 

Visiting G.I’s left over $27,500,000 in the 
country in the first eighteen months of the 
program initiated by the Swiss National 
Tourist Office to entertain Americans on 
leave, but that represents an expenditure of 
only thirty-eight dollars a week for food, 
lodging and transportation, a price which was 
fixed in advance. In addition, the G.I’s were 
limited to $52.95 in pocket money, Switzer- 
land having no intention of upsetting her 
economy with an influx of American dollars 
and not being susceptible to bribery in the 
form of American cigarettes. (You can buy 
all you want there in any tobacco store.) In 
fact, so strongly did Switzerland feel against 
having too many foreign notes in her pos- 
session that you could legitimately convert 
your travelers checks from either dollars or 
pounds into Swiss frances and convert what 
you had left over back into dollar bills or 
pound notes, and make a franc on every 
dollar, more than that on a pound. 

In 1937, the last great carefree pre-war 
year, about two million tourists in Switzer- 


land spent $46,000,000. These tourist dol- 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The main portal of the Cathedral of Berne is 
decorated with sculptured scenes from the 
last judgment and figures representing the 
wise and foolish virgins. The equestrian 
statue is of Rudolf von Erlach, one of 
Berne’s fourteenth century military heroes. 
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lars—or pounds—are one of the most im- 
portant ways in which Switzerland has been 
able to balance her economy in the past, for 
normally her trade balance is in the red. Even 
if her war-born “navy” of eighteen ships did 
insure the delivery of vital imports during the 
war, Switzerland’s official larder was pretty 
well depleted by the time it was over. (We 
were told unofficially, however, that she has 
enough supplies to last ten years stored away 
in the impregnable Alps in vaults blasted out 
of solid rock.) 

By the end of September last year, Switzer- 
land’s excess of imports over exports was 
$150,000,000. The thirteen million tourist 
dollars spent in the same period made only a 
slight dent in this unfavorable balance. If 
that meant red ink on government ledgers, it 
also meant red ink on hotel ledgers, restaurant 
ledgers, and retail store ledgers. These in- 
dustries still feel the effect of the war, but 
never in public. Labor has been deflected 
into other industries, pending the return of 


year. They will probably do so again this year. 

Illicit traffic in Swiss currency reached such 
a point that a ruling made it illegal after 
November 1, 1946, to convert more than $500 
a month per person into Swiss francs or 
$1000 per family. The Swiss figured that on 
$500 a month anyone could live in the best 
hotels in the country, travel anywhere he 
pleased, and still have money over to buy 
practically anything he wanted short of a dia- 
mond wrist watch and he wouldn’t need one 
of those every month. . And they were right. 
Switzerland is expensive to the Swiss and 
always used to seem expensive to Americans 
as compared to other countries in Europe. 

I stayed at de luxe hotels in Switzerland, 
never long enough to get the lower pension 
rate, ate in the best restaurants, took taxis 
(one of the most expensive single items) 
when I felt like it or a street car if I didn’t, 
and visited Zurich, Lucerne, Interlaken, 
Berne and Geneva, all for something less than 
ten dollars a day. These expenses could 
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THE ALPINE PANORAMA 


Berne has been called “The Golden Gate to the Alps” 
city with a majestic background. Many of the most attractive and interesting places in the 


whose snow clad peaks provide the 


Alps are within easy excursion distance of Berne which has held a special charm for foreigners 
ever since the days of Goethe. 


pre-war tourist travel. 

Unfortunately the same conditions which 
hampered tourist travel last year will again 
hamper it this coming summer, though to a 
much lesser degree. They are all conditions 
over which Switzerland herself has little 
control—restrictions among European coun- 
tries on the amount of money which may be 
taken out of a country and the lack of enough 
‘money to convert into good Swiss francs 
whose value has not depreciated since the 
war. Insufficient transportation has affected 
travel in Europe more or less, but it has not 
been the predominating factor it has been in 
holding back American travelers. 
Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries made up the bulk of Swiss visitors last 


England, 


have been cut in half if I had been less ex- 
travagant or had stayed in some of the small- 
er hotels, especially in the little towns. 

It would be hard to choose a spot in 
Switzerland and label it the most attractive 
or the most interesting. Chacun a son gout. 
The scenery is everywhere superb, and it was 
incredibly beautiful last October when the 
fields were still as green and smooth as a bil- 


liard table, the foliage had its brilliant autumn 


colors such as we Americans have always 
thought peculiar to our own country, and 
when every day the snow crept a few feet 
further down the high mountainsides, a drear 
portent of winter to the Swiss peasant but 
one more touch to add to Switzerland’s spec- 
tacular beauty to us. When I was in Switzer- 


land before, it.was spring and I remembe! i 
fields above Montreux carpeted with mare 
sus and daffodils, primroses and violets, a 
the almond and magnolia trees in bloss 
Now in the fall the buttercups and dais 
still bloomed in the valleys, window bo 
roses perfumed the gardens, and flower 
were filled with fall flowers. I suspect I 1 
just in time, for they were putting the plan 
away for the winter the day I left Lucerne 
though the air was still balmy and springlike 
There is a surprising difference betwee 
cities and sections of Switzerland; even with 
in small areas. Lusanne, which I did not vis 
this time, has become a mecca for wealth: 
refugees, I was told, especially from Gree 
and Spain. Geneva, the international city 
still retains its French Huguenot charactet 
Perhaps because I shivered through Sunda’ 
morning service in the cathedral where Jea 
Calvin preached and had a glimpse of wha 
a dour religion Protestantism can be, perhap 
because the international labor offices were s 
i = 
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HOUSES OF OLD BERNE 


The stteets of the old part of Berne ar 
flanked with arcades which form a protected 
pathway for pedestrians, ‘ 


ugly, perhaps because the gaunt empty build 
ings of the League of Nations which th 
guide, rather facetiously, I thought, describec 
as the “great washout,” perhaps because | 
had to spend entirely too much time at 


France, or perhaps merely because it “wa 
raining—whatever it was Geng appealed te 
me least. 

Interlaken and Lucerne are both prea 
sort centers, the former for mountain-c 
ing excursions up the Jungfrau, the Mon 
or the Eiger, the latter for ae 


vitzerland, and Berne, the political cap- 
1 of the Swiss confederation, which the 
viss themselves cherish as the only un- 
oiléd, truly Swiss city in their country. 
ley are as different as New York and 
ston. . 
Ziirich, a city of 356,000 inhabitants and 
s largest in Switzerland, has no particu- 
architectural style and nothing which a 
sual visitor could identify as typical of 
rich alone. But it is so magnificently 
uated at the foot of Lake Zurich that a 
Ort ride on one of its blue and white 
eet cars will take you out of the busy 
mmercial center and down to the lake as 
sily as you can get from 42nd Street to 
mtral Park in New York City. Or you 
a take a funicular and in ten minutes 
up above the clouds. Ziirchers go sail- 
y on the lake in the summer, skiing above 
2 town in the winter. 
All Swiss towns have American movies ; 
rich gets the best concert artists in the 
rid in its Tonhalle and supports an 
era house besides. Its university boasts 
me of the finest professors in the coun- 
a at least one with a world reputation, 
~ *Jung; and the Swiss National 
useum houses a magnificent collection 
Swiss historical art of which the wood 
ilpture and stained glass are outstanding. 
| shops are modern and handsomely 
ycked ; its restaurants are tops in any man’s 
guage. 
As one of the principal ports of entry by 
- into Switzerland, Zurich’s customs bureau 
ts through an extraordinary amount of 
rk expeditiously and politely, and sends 
itors on their way into town in gaily 
ited buses which deposit them in the heart 
the city where they will find a complete 
‘ormation service and every kind of 
sportation without even walking across 
. street. Despite the fact that Ziirich is 
ught of as a commercial center, every- 
: om street-car conductor and porter 


pit ae with a smile. I airicts _may be 
piaasess but that 1 is not the Swiss ap- 


ies the: ee ed with | tok: 
d houses, the three upper stories pro- 
ig over miles of round-arched arcades. 
wu can walk from one end of the old 
the other without ever leaving the 


to) of. these covered | Erte ex- 
the, narrow: streets. 


THE OLD SECTION OF ZURICH 


Though Zurich is one of the most important cities in Switzerland and a busy manufacturing 
center it still possesses many medieval guild houses and historic churches, Dominating this 
section of the city are towers of The Gros-Munster which was begun in the twelfth century. 


city in the late seventeenth and early eight- 


‘eenth centuries thought there was an un- 


seemly amount of rain in their fair city? 
Newer buildings in the old town do not always 
follow this architectural pattern, though they 
are usually of the same sandstone, the par- 
liament buildings departing from it most 
radically and with the least success archi- 
tecturally. The Erlacherhof, one of the show 


places on the Junkerngasse, is also a de- 

parture but a very handsome one for it is a 

copy of the Petit Trianon in Versailles. 
Berne traces its beginnings back to 1191 


- but disagrees as to whether it got its name 


from the Latin Taberna, meaning inn, or the 

bear which the Duke of Zahringen saw the 

day he is credited with founding the city. 
(Continued on page 34) 


THE LAKE FRONT AT LUCERNE 


The city of Lucerne is beautifully situated on the shores of the lake that bears the same name. 
In the distance ‘rises Mount Pilatus, a name which derives from a legend that the corpse of 
Pontius Pilate was thrown into a small lake near the mountain, 
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HIGHLAND SHEPHERD 


Some sheepmen are skeptical about Scotland’s plans 

for reforestation. The government intends, how- 

ever, that all rural groups, particularly the impov- 

erished crofters, shall benefit by its comprehensive 
schemes for national rehabilitation. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE about it, Scotland, 
the country which produced Sir William 
Wallace, Sir Walter Scott, Robert Bruce, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, isn’t sitting around 


SCOTLAND PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


by Hoyt McAfee 


with folded hands, waiting for “something to 
happen” to brighten her economic skies. 
Some time ago the Scotch people decided to 
roll up their sleeves, exploit their abundance 


PRINCES STREET IN EDINBURGH 


Flanked on one side by beautiful gardens and on the other by clubs and fashionable shops 

Princes Street is one of the finest thoroughfares in Europe. The center of Scotland’s admin- 

istrative, educational and artistic activities, Edinburgh plans to continue and to enrich the 

great scientific and literary traditions which were begun in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. 


Gendreau 
. 


of natural resources to the fullest possible de 
gree, and build up their country to a poit 
of self-sufficiency. 

This new, creative spirit, this awakenings 
is not confined to any one locale; it he 
reached out and suffused and embraced ‘tt 
whole country. True, it is less pronounce 
in the clannish, tradition-proud Highlanc 
than elsewhere. But even in the Highland 
the people seem aware of the fact that Sco 
land, propelled by a vital force of its ow 
creation, is determined to rise up out of tt 
economic doldrums. In time, they, out ¢ 
self-respect and love for their country, wi 
contribute their full share to Scotland’s uy 
building. 

Scotland’s confidence in its own futui 
manifests itself in many ways. First, by tt 
manner in which the people are pooling the 
energies, talents, and skills and pulling t 
gether in unity—as though a wartime eme 
gency were upon them. Only this time, tt 
theme is constructive; and they’re developir 
and building up their country for the peac 
time enjoyment and happiness of all # 
people. 

Some typical expressions from Scot 
friends of long-standing reflect the new, pos 
tive, determined attitude which augurs we 
for Scotland’s future. Expressions such a 
“We've been blind to Scotland’s own pote: 
tialities. We have only ourselves to blan 
for not developing our country’s natural r 
sources.” “Some people have mistaken or 
thriftiness for ‘tightness,’ and we're jok 
about all over the world; but we’re calli 
for no outside help to make our count: 
sound and economically prosperous.” “We’ 
on the right track, headed in the right dire 
tion, and we'll get there on our own seam 
“Scotland’s going places.” 

More and more the people of Scones a 
reverting to moral and religious principles 
their daily lives. This new emphasis « 
spiritual values is a heartening sign, and : 
influence is being felt on a nation-wide sea 
Scotch men and women are rediscovering at 
getting to know their country better. U 
mistakably, there’s a fervor on the part 
the Scotch for a self-reliant, economicall 
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lependent Scotland—which doesn’t mean 
“y re trying to rear artificial barriers behind 
ich they'll isolate themselves from the out- 
le world. Far from it. 


In fact, there'll be a vigorous and well- 
‘ected effort to sell Scotland to the world 
that is, advertise its scenic and historic at- 
ictions to the best possible advantage. Scot- 
id hopes to profit from Switzerland’s ex- 
iple—a country which, in peacetime, has 
ways enjoyed a high level of prosperity, 
inks in generous measure to the tourist 
ide. That’s where the Scottish Tourist 
yard comes into the picture. It was created 
make Scotland’s voice heard—to publicize 
ottish festivals and fairs and _ historic 
rines, as well as those romantic Scottish 
stles at Stirling and Barcaldino, those color- 
| gatherings of Highland clans, the Scottish 
ses (the country Sir Walter Scott im- 
ortalized in his books), Scottish golf 
urses at Gleneagles and St. Andrews, and 
e wild, weird fascination of Scottish bag- 
pe music. Hotels in the cities and country 
ns are making changes, sprucing up, and 
iproving their accommodations—all with a 


SIR 
WALTER 
SCOTT’S 

HOME 


Abbotsford, 
the home in 
which Scot- 
land’s great 
novelist died, 
has been pre- 
served as a 
museum with 
no changes 
in the inter- 
ior or in the 
gardens 
which Scott 
himself 
planted. 


hospitable eye cocked for tourists. 
Starting at Edinburgh, the capital of 
Scotland, and itself known as'“‘The Athens 
of the North,” the visitor finds much to at- 
tract and hold his interest. It is, he dis- 
covers, a cosmopolitan city of charm and 
culture—one which remembers the past, but 
concentrates on the present. Edinburgh 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR RURAL SCOTLAND 


The plans of the North of Scotland’s Hydroelectric, Board are destined to have a profound 
effect on agricultural and industrial activities in depressed areas. This is a drawing of the 
: projected Loch Mullardoch Dam which is one of the Board’s major projects. 


5 ; é ; : entral Feature News 
St. Andrews University was founded in 1411, These students ~ 
are playing golf near the Royal and Ancient Clubhouse, ~ 
Centra Feature News 
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Castle qualifies both as a shrine and a land- 
mark. You might call it the breath, the spirit, 
the mirror of Scottish history. Its priceless 
collection of treasures and relics point up the 
drama and the pageantry of Scotland’s color- 
ful past. 

A stroll down famed Princes Street, in 
Edinburgh, proves stimulating. Of striking 
appearance is the Sir Walter Scott monu- 
ment, done in Gothic canopy style. You see 
Scott’s likeness beneath the canopy, and his 
dog Maida is there beside him. It’s on this 
street that lads and lassies “roam in the 
gloaming”’—meaning at twilight on a lovely 
spring or summer evening. Near at pang, 
scarlet-coated band serves up varied music 
fare: first martial in spirit, then reverting to 

;, and finally going sentimental. People 

you at They’re in no 
hurry. Ther a warmth in their cordiality. 
But if they’re dressed in kilts and other col- 
orful Sc garb, just glance at them nat- 
urally and wi th friendly interest. For they 
shy away wl show undue curiosity 
over their kilts in particular. 

Not far from Edinburgh lies the quiet 
battlefield of Bannockburn, where, in 1314, 
Robert Bruce won the independence of Scot- 
Going on to the Sir Walter Scott bor- 
der country, you come face to face with an 
attraction of mellow beauty. It is Melrose 

, NOW in a ruined condition; but there’s 

at “its slender shafts of shapely 

it an impressive touch. At Ab- 

d, you inspect the home of Sir Walter 

No changes have been made, out- 

y—the home remains just the way Scott 

Of course, every effort is made to 
preserve its excellent condition. Scott relics, 
such as Rob Roy’s gun, Montrose’s sword, 
the k Lochleven Castle, and many other 


a 
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fascinating things, may be examined. 
Here, in this country of picturesque ruins, 
old towers dot the land. They’re the\sole re- 


DOCK WORKERS AT THE CLYDESIDE 
The dock workers in Glasgow’s great port have long been distinguished as the most militant 


and radical group of English workers. 


They are following the activities of the new Labor 


government in London and Scotland plans for the regeneration of industry and agriculture 
with keen and critical interest. 


Central Feature News 


minders of those days, long gone, when Scc 
tish Lowlanders had to resist and fight off 
attacks of Highland raiders and Engli 
plunderers. About the countryside, fa 
on, spread scenes which might easily have i 
spired some of Robert Burns’ poetry. 

Gretna Green rates at least as a curiosit 
It was once the mecca of eloping couple 
And because of the speed and simplicity wi 
which a pair could get married at Gret 
Green, the place received world-wide pu 
licity. Richard Rennison, proprietor of 
blacksmith shop, grabbed off the most libe: 
hunk of recognition. When a couple ca 
to him, he’d stand in front of his anvil a 
bellows: don a shiny stovepipe hat, turn to 
well-worn page in the Bible, and in reco; 
time pronounce the man and woman as ma 
ried. His customary fee was five dolla 
If he received more than that, he’d recipr 
cate by presenting the newlyweds a bunch 
heather, 

David MacKintosh later gave Richa 
Rennison some competition by setting up 
smithy in his hotel. He invested it with : 
the necessary atmosphere, right down to 
anvil. From then on, altar-bound coupl 
had their choice of two places to get the kn 
tied in a hurry. Soon, however, the Chur 
of Scotland and irate lawmakers began | 
hurl criticisms in Gretna Green’s directic 
Finally came the clamp-down. And _ tod, 
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GLASGOW, 


The port of 
Glasgow, the 
-ommercial and 
ndustrial capi- 
tal of Scotland 
and the second 
sity of Great 
Britain, has ful- 
ly twelve miles 
9f quays at 
which steamers 
from all parts 
of the world 
call. 


% 


STEAMSHIPS 


The narrow, . 


hallow channel 
of the Clyde 
River has been 
deepened and 
widened to per- 
nit ocean going 
steamers to dis- 
sharge cargoes 


ind passengers 


in the center of 
the city of 
- Glasgow. 


Gretna Green must content itself with re- 
membering “the good old days.” 

Heading toward the Scottish lakes, you 
approach battered, time-mellowed Stirling 
Castle. Its ancient battlements a symbol of 
defiance, it stands sentry over the Scottish 
town whose name it bears. It’s even more 
of a showcase than Barcaldino Castle in the 
Highlands. Some of Scotland’s most stormy 
history was made at Stirling Castle. It is 
intimately associated with the life and career 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Most important 
of all, it reminds all Scotch men and women 
of today of the fighting spirit of their an- 
cestors. 

Within recent years Loch Lomond has blos- 
somed into a watering resort. Twenty-four 
miles in length, it has numerous little islands 
and it ranks as one of the foremost scenic 
attractions in Scotland. That’s an honor 
which likewise belongs to its neighbor, mir- 
ror-like Lock Katrine. Their loveliness leaves 
a deep imprint on your sense of appreciation. 
Sir Walter Scott portrayed this lake region 
with vividness in “The Heart of Midlothian,” 
“Waverly,” and “The Lady of the Lake.” 
In the distance two majestic sentinels rear 
toward the sky: Ben Venue and Ben Lomond. 
They stand eternal watch over the lake coun- 
try. 

So much for Scotland’s projected bid for 
the tourist trade. It will play a vital role in 
her program of economic recovery—a pro- 
gram embracing two other undertakings of 
transcending importance: (1) The harnessing 
of water power; and (2) the replanting of 


forests. Plans have been drawn up with care. 

All hands—Scottish members of Parlia- 
ment, educators, civic groups, management 
and labor, the bankers, small business men, 
and farmers—are enlisted in the all-out drive 
to build a healthy economy for Scotland. 
They’re pushing forward with an energy and 
enthusiasm—here and there, almost with 
crusading zeal—to realize the highest benefits 
from natural resources harnessed and put to 
constructive use. 

For example, with the harnessing of High- 
land rivers and streams, millions of kilowatt 
power will flow, in the form of electricity, 
into the most isolated country cottages and 
rural homes. Its cost will be so low that the 
poorest crofter (Scottish counterpart of the 
American share-cropper) can avail himself of 
it, 

Particularly will the Highland regions and 
communities benefit from all this availability 
of power and electricity. Until recently, 
theirs was a drift toward desolation. Land 
went to waste. Family after family moved 
away to more productive areas. Only a hand- 
ful of landlords who owned vast estates were 
left. Even their great herds of stock dwindled. 
Finally the landlords saw only one answer 
for their economic salvation—that of opening 
their forests to deer hunters at a profit. 

But the lowly crofter wasn’t so fortunate. 
The productivity of his soil deteriorated. He 
was faced with fewer markets for what little 
produce he had to sell. In desperation, then, 
he turned to such part-time tasks as fishing, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NOW THAT THE war is over, the “pot- 
holers” of Britain are busy again with rope 
and lantern, deep underground among the 
stalagmites and stalagtites, the mighty caverns 
where cave-men dwelt, and the rushing sub- 
terranean waters where fish are blind. “Pot- 


_holing” became popular in Northern England 


about the turn of the century, and in the 
course of a few years every major “‘pot” from 
Scotland to Land’s End had been explored. 
Today, driven on by an urge to find new ad- 
venture in a small and overcrowded island, 
the pot-holders are burrowing. deeper and 
deeper into the bowels of the earth. 

The seven men who last summer risked 


their lives in the first exploration of the 


legendary Piper’s Pot near Cambletown, 
Scotland, set the pot-holers agog. Long ago. 
legend says, a piper climbed down the shaft 


into the cave, never to be seen again, though 


sometimes the music of his pipes could’ be 
heard. Equipped with ropes and.torches, the 
little party descended into this subterranean 
world to explore the tortuous passages by 
which the piper’s little dog emerged at a point 
seven miles from the entrance. ‘A hazardous 
undertaking! And one that nearly ended in 
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disaster twice. In this grim, pitch dark 
labyrinth where a whisper reverberates, the 
leader of the party, Henry Excell, fell twenty- 
five feet, and only the rope saved him from 
serious injury. Later, pushing his way feet 
first through a passage so narrow that he had 
to remove the rope from around his waist, 


’ Excell found his feet dangling in space, and 


Oftentimes pot-holers have to squeeze through 

exceedingly small openings. Sometimes’ these 

openings connect huge chambers which were 
formed millions of years ago. 


a torch showed him to have reached a nine- 
inch ledge flanking a black void. But the 
party accomplished the pot-holer’s dream— 
the discovery of prehistoric skeletons. ) 
Some of the finest scenery in Britain is 
hundreds of feet underground in the grim 
world of caverns formed in the course of 
millions of years by water action. That only 
a fraction of it has been seen by man stimu- 
lates the pot-holers to ever greater efforts. 
The limestone hills of Derbyshire, Yorkshire 
and Somerset are their main playgrounds. — 
Pot-holing is not for the timid. You need 
strong arms and an iron nerve to explore the 
clammy, eerie underworld where a slow death. 
awaits those who lose their bearings. — “Bot- 
tomless” pits and quicksands are among the 
dangers faced by the speleologist, or modern 
Beitish: cave-man. There are also falls of 
rock, and death by drowning when sudden 
storms swell the waters Pichiae through the 
bowels of the earth. ee 
But the rewards are great. Quite apart 
from the chilling thrills of subteranean ex- 
ploration and the sparkling grandeur of a 


UNDERGROUND EXPEDITION ‘ oe ot : . — explorer descends in a bos’un’s chair operated 


Gee pric is Cipla a ghd Hed » eo SF by a gas-driven winch. Nevertheless, initiates 

! as the earth—the old grotto o wildon’s ‘ Cog OR ge j “4 5 : eee ea 

2, 450 feet down in the Mendip Hills. Some ae . : ty find the Beye cA cee hair-raising. 

ogists estimate that the hanging stalactites take ” s There’s a long drop beneath the man—or 
thousand years to grow a cubic inch. If they woman—standing on the gantry. Fell Beck, 
take a day they would still be worth going to which in rainy weather pounds down the Ga 

and the pot-holers will go anywhere to follow ; Z ug 2B piciae : oY 
favorite recreation. Most of the best caves are mm—OKe i A a with thunderous motion, is temporarily di- 
d in Yorkshire, Derbyshire and South Wales. >, - ae verted. The gas-engine is started. Wearing 


oil-skins—and sometimes a sickly grin—the 
explorer climbs down a short-rope ladder 
towards the bos’un’s chair, a thick rope 
hooked to a ring in the leather belt round 
his waist. 

He clambers into the chair and exchanges 
the first safety rope for two others attached 
to the seat. “Away, there!” The petrol en- 


For the moment this pot-holer is watching an 
underground stream in the Mendip Hills. 
This man is a member of a group of pot- Later on he will have to follow the course 
holders each of whom paid a Somerset farmer of this stream as he works his way toward one 
a shilling for the privilege of entering this of the big caverns. 
fissure. Once they begin to clamber down in 
the labyrinthine Swildon’s Hole the responsi- 
bility is all their own. 


dar underworld. He leaves the White Scar 
Caverns and Ingleton with its tinsel lights, 
to the tourist. It is to Hardraw Kin and 
Gaping Gill with its caverns so lofty that 
rockets fail to illuminate its roof, that he 
makes his way; to Mere Gill, Sunset Hole, 
Woke Hole and Wookey Hole, and to such 
as Alum Pot with its narrow passages three 
hundred feet beneath wind-swept moors. 
The descent of Gaping Gill, near Settle in 
Northwest Yorkshire, is perhaps representa- 
tive of the easier pot-holing ventures. 
Every year before the war the Cavern Pot- 
Hole Club held a camp near this frightening 
pit, 40 feet wide and some 370 feet deep, 
into which fall the roaring waters of Feil 
Beck Leap. Its black, repellent depths have 
been explored scores—possibly hundreds of 
times—since a Settleman, John Birkbeck, 
braved the unknown in 1872, reaching a ledge 
hedral-sized caverns unseen and untrodden 206 feet down. Twenty-three years later a 
man. Frenchman named Martel swing over the rim 
During the war the Cheddar Gorge caves, and with a succession of rope ladders reached 
ited by thousands of American troops, the bottom. 
re used for munitions storage. Today One wonders what these two would think 
y are once again open to the general pub- of today’s “mechanized” descents! Some pot- 
But do not think that the genuine pot- holes are explored by hand-over-hand 
er favors the “guided tours” of the Ched- methods, but in the case of Gaping Gill the 


CLOSE QUARTERS 


The speleologist finds this narrow aperture merely a minor incident in his day’s exploration. 
The aperture is only ten inches and he has to push his equipment before him as he advances. 


The pot-holer in the upper picture is moving along 

the bed of a stream two hundred feet down. The 

men below are making the deep descent into Swil- 

don’s Hole. They must be prepared for the worst in 
case the ladder twists. 


gine chugs and into a world of whirling spray 
the subterranean explorer descends. Deepen- 
ing gloom gives a ghostly appearance to the 
great ferns clinging to glistening walls, and 
the roaring crash of cascading water causes 
one to peer into the rainbow depth. Far 
below a torrent spouts into the (Gap, and just 
as one anticipates passing through this turbu- 
lent waterfall a guide-rope leads the chair to 
one side. Down! Down into a strange blue 
light thrashed by spray with teaming colors 
overhead. 

Suddenly one’s feet touch down. Torches 
wink. Unreal figures appear and the new ar- 
rival is hurried from the spray into a mag- 


The oldest clothes and the heaviest boots are 
essential equipment for the pot-holer. He 
must wriggle through tiny holes of this kind, 
wade through streams, crawl in mud and 
climb steep cliffs to reach his goal. 


nificent world of stalagmites. 

The first reaction is of human pigminess. 
Man builds great cathedrals, but here nature 
has fashioned a mighty subterranean nave 
into which the whole of Fountains Abbey 
could be tucked. 

There are other giant naves, linked by nu- 
merous passages, some two miles long. Dark- 
ness grips this underworld but torches reveal 
the colors of stately stalagmite and stalagtite 


columns. 


Mud Hall severs these passages. Smaller 
than the main cavern it is yet big enough to 
accommodate a large church, and to reach the 
passages at its far end the explorer descends 
the sodden walls by ropes. 

I could worship at this shrine of nature 
for long hours. But the passages amble to 
their conclusions, What subterranean won- 
ders lie beyond their narrowing, water-filled 
confines none can say, though one day, in a 
period of drought perhaps, the pot-holers 
may find out. 

Drowning is among the risks faced by the 
pot-holers. The underground world is the 
child of water-action and in a twinkling thun- 
derstorms can transform them into death 
traps. 
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Not long ago six young Englis 
huddled together in a two hundred-foot « 
near Settle, watching flood waters risin; 
by foot towards their dripping ledge. 

The sky was overcast when one Si 
afternoon they arrived on the slopes of 
ghent, Yorkshire’s highest hill, to lower 
rope-ladder into the “‘pit.” An hour later 
water were pouring after them, and ten 
utes after their rescue by rope swirling 
reached their ledge. 

“Caving” would hardly seem a pastin 
the fair sex. ‘Yet women are among Bri 
foremost pot-holers. One finds them— 
ing boiler-suits and crash-helmets, 
miner’s lamps strapped round their fore 
—exploring the furthest corners of the 
terranean world. Indeed, the proporti 
men and women at the British Speleol 
Society conferences is about fifty-fifty 
women were in the forefront when it ca 
exploring a series of caves discovered 
Cheddar, in the Mendips, not long ago. 

Wookey~Hole Caves are among the 
famous in the honeycombed Mendips. A 
them the River Axe plays hide-and-seek 
if it requires no effort to watch the 
slithering through the great cavern at Wt 
only accomplished “cavers” have seen 
such spots as Swindon’s Hole where o 
B.B.C. mike tried to capture the spirit ¢ 
eerie depths. 

Interesting as was the discovery of a 
historic skeleton in the Piper’s Cave, it 
Mendip labrynths — and _ especially 
Wookey system—that the most startling 
have been made. 

Reséarch has brought to light relics ¢ 
from the early Iron Age right back t 
days of cave men. “The exploratic 
Wookey Hole,” one writers says, “reveal 
children’s games very much on the lin 
hide-and-seek, were played by junior 


“men in the days of the mastodon an 


sabre-toothed tiger. Today, it’s the a 
among Somerset villages to whet their k 
on the edge of ware-pans, just as it was 
years ago when ancient Britons of W: 
wore the ends of pans to half the thickne 
their rims.” 

The first explorers of 'Wookey Hol 
the nearby Hyeana’s Den found co 
utensils, ornaments and weapons dating 
about 500 B.C., together with the bon 
animals which roamed Britain perhaps 
thousand years ago; and they found sig 
cannibalism in the skeletons of the « 


earliest human occupants. 


Only a fraction of the known pots 
been explored—the caves and pots o 
Craven Hills of Yorkshire alone exceet 
hundred. Those who descend Gaping 
gaze at the end of the gallery into wh 
river dives. What lies beyond? What 
vels of architectural grandeur has the 
carved beyond St. Swildon’s Hole? On 
the potholers hope to find out. Meany 
unknown numbers of unknown “system: 


main to be discovered. 
* * * * 


IERE IS ONLY ONE place in Europe 
lere you can study the swan at close quar- 
s and in large numbers—the ancient swan- 
ry at Abbotsbury, in Dorset, England, 
ere for centuries, perhaps since Orc the 
ne was granted these lands by King Canute 
23, swans have nested in hundreds. But 
fore we look at Abbotsbury’s swannery, 
us consider the swan. ae 

The poets have done the swan too well, 
from a bird to a symbol. As a 
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by Fyfe Robertson 


Photographs from European 


THE SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY 


its wing to strke if the man approaches too close. 


bird, the swan is a living machine of astonish- 
ing but limited perfection; a perfection so 
stable that centuries of semi-domestication 
have altered it not one whit. It is courage- 
ous, intelligent and independent, an exemplary 
parent, and a model of conjugal fidelity. 
For the swan, which lives as long as man, 
mates for life, and cob and pen, as the male 
and female are properly called, show for 
each other thereafter a constant and unbreak- 
able affection. But let us admit that the 


Here one of the swanherds a 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SWAN SANCTUARY 


_ For centuries swans have nested at Abbotsbury in Dorset, England. Once the swannery was maintained as a source of food, for cygnets were a 


_ privileged delicacy. Today it is the only big swan sanctuary in Europe. pproaches a bird which is hissing and raising 
i a { i 


swan is not a nice thing to have about the 
house, or even about the garden. Let us con- 
cede that the swan, unforgettable in flight, 
and on the water a creature of grace and dig- 
nity of movement, is on land all waddling 
awkwardness and anti-climax. 

The swannery at Abbotsbury is the reed- 
covered, marshy verge of a gentle bay on 
the Fleet, a lagoon ten miles long from 
Abbotsbury to the sea at Portland, separated 
from the sea only by the ‘Chesil Beach, a vast 
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ANXIOUS 
PARENTS 


Realizing that 
time for birth 
is near these 
two eager par- 
ents examine 
the eggs before 
they settle 
again. This is a 
small clutch for 
swans some- 
times sit on a 
dozen eggs. 


FIRST OUT 


Swans at Ab- 

botsbury are 
born in a ma- 
ternity ward 

with nests made 
of reeds. One 
hundred and 
thirty pairs of 
swans sit here 
for six weeks 
guarded by a 
swanherd who 
sees that their 
eggs do not 

float away, 


PROUD 
MOTHER 


As her young- 
ster struggles 
out of the egg 
Shell the mother 
watches eagerly. 
Within a few 
hours nine 
youngsters were 
hatched out. 
Next day they 
were taken to 
the water and 
the shallow 
edges of the 
feeding grounds. 
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‘breakwater of stones which is a minor ge 


logical wonder. Eel-grass growing on t 
bed of the Fleet is the chief food of t 
swans—so much so that sudden diminuti 
of the eel-grass in 1880 and 1931 brought t 
numbers very low. A more recent calamit 
from which the swan population has not 1 
covered, was the firing of test rockets wh 
eggs had been laid. The swans desert 
their nests. 

At Abbotsbury you can study the whe 
breeding cycle. When you see two swa 
move in the water as one, you are seeing 
mated pair, and the habit is intensified in t 
breeding season. Mates will carry out sy 
chronized evolutions so meticulously that 
is impossible to tell whether pen follows cx 


or cob, pen. Indeed, they move so simultar 


ously and with such matched exactness 
degree and direction that one is tempt 
to imaginé é€xtra-sensory communicatio: 
though of course the synchronized moveme: 
of many birds flying in flocks raise the sai 
surmise. 

Mating swans turn as one; they flick th 
tails as one; they begin to dip their bills 
the water and raise their heads at the sai 
moment, gradually approaching until th 
long necks touch,-and sometimes intertwi 
and it is then that you may hear the “‘s 
sounds” some observers record. The mi 
swans are, of course, not entirely mute; th 
hiss defiance, and mates greet each other w 
a low mutter or growl. But the “swan son; 
the supposed death song of a bird which 1 
passed its life almost silent, is a myth. | 
probably, is the story that Richard Coeur 
Lion brought the first swans from Cyprus 

In defiance of his territory on land 
water, and his eggs and cygnets, the cob 
good hater as he is a good lover, is coura 
ous and indeed truculent. When he “bus! 


A SWAN’S WING SPAN 


Swans have long, powerful wings which they 
use as formidable weapons of defense. With tl 
they can numb a man’s limb or even bruise a 
The popular belief that a swan’s wing can actu 
break a man’s leg is an erroneous one. 


meet trouble on the water he raises his 
gs and shoulder-blade feathers, lays his 
x neck back until it is almost hidden, and 
pels himself in jerks with powerful double 
<s. On land the slightest trespass will 
ig him out, waddling ponderously with 
d far back and breast out-thrust like a 
iser looking for a fizht. 


t is this swan, the mute, which you see on 
ss and rivers, on which he became in 
ay languages the synonym for grace. It 
y be distinguished from Britain’s wild 
in migrants, the whooper and bewick, by 
recurved back, its orange bill, and the 
*k knob or “berry” at its base. Only the 
te swan swims with’such fabulous grace— 
k curved, wings half raised to form a 
islucent “basket” of purest white, and tail 
ct. There is an almost studied and con- 
us perfection in the movements of a swan 
the water, for the unhurried and unrelated 
ning of the neck, and immobility of the 
ly, belie the busy, powerful legs. 


n September at Abbotsbury you may see a 
kk of a hundred take to the air, and hear 
wonderful swan music—a giant humming, 
| the thudding of great wings “like horses 
loping on hard ground.” But earlier you 
y see solo flights, and they are worth wait- 
for. The swan flies with slow, deliberate, 
verful beats. As it begins to rise, the wing- 
; slap the water, and it “walks” the surface 
h its feet. Then as it becomes fully air- 
ne you will hear, with the thud of each 
igbeat, a sound like the twanging of a 
nt violin string, caused, it is believed, by 
rubbing together of wing quills. 

\ll this, and the tender care and teaching of 
young cygnets, you can see at Abbotsbury, 
time. Much of it you can certainly see in 
rief visit at the right season. 


COUNTING EGGS 


is swanherd at Abbotsbury wants to count the 
ys of nesting swans, but before he, does so he 
ps the cob’s wingtip to forestall a blow. The 
¥b is an affectionate mate and a tender parent. 


GUARDING 
HIS YOUNG 


Four out of the 
nine eggs are 
hatched, but the 
cob remains 
vigilant, The 
approach of the 
photographer 
makes’ him sus- 
picious and he 
comes out with 
wings spread 
ready to protect 
his offspring. 


THEIk FIRST 
SWIM 


As their father 
leads the way 
on their first 
journey to the 
feeding grounds 
the youngsters 
swim cautiously 
in lee of their 
mother. The 
cygnets find it 
hard to make 
headway against 
the tiny waves. 


BED TIME 


The day’s nau- 
tical adventure 
is over and the 
pen and _ cob 
have carefully 
dried each 
chick. Eight 
have sought the 
warmth of the 
pen’s down. One 
apparently does 
not want to go 
to bed yet. 
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Tel, tim 
SY; self 
(dis More 


by Gordon Cooper 
Photographs by Schall from Pix 
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Brussels has. succeeded 
surprisingly well in re- 
covering its pre-war 
gaiety and geniality. 
This rubicund fellow 
serves one of the city’s 
popular night clubs. 


The streets of Brussels 
reflect the confident 
and energetic spirit 
which has helped Bel- 
gium to overcome the 
post-war depression 
and sordidness charac- 
teristic of many other 


European capitals. - 


This is one of the 


city’s busiest depart-— 


ment stores, 


OF ALL THE enemy-occupied countries of 
Europe none has so quickly regained its pre- 
war mode of life as Belgium. Its lovely 
cities, especially the most historical ones, have 
for the most part, fortunately escaped the 
scars of war. Its industries and its agriculture 
are humming with lively activity, and its in- 
dustrious people possess a philosophy of life 
which rewards them with the rare secret of 
civilized existence. 

Happy little country. 

It was my good fortune recently to be sta- 
tioned in Belgium for some eight months, and 
during my stay there I made the most of my 
opportunities to explore every corner of this 
delectable land. _ This is not difficult, for so 
inconsiderable are distances that the longest 
straightaway stretch within the country’s bor- 
ders is a mere 170 miles. With seven-league 
boots you could cross it in eight steps; with 
a high-speed plane you could zoom from one 
frontier to another on its borders in a matter 
of minutes and hardly realize that you had 
been over Belgium. 

However, in my own case, I found a bi- 
cycle the best way of getting about the coun- 
try, since one. does not lose that sense of in- 
timacy with the landscape. 

I cycled here, I cycled there, I cielod 
everywhere in Belgium, but I also took good 
care to dawdle. I dawdled in Bruges for 
some days, and in Ghent. I lazed for a ten- 
day vacation on the forty-mile Belgian sea- 


‘coast. The centers in which I worked were 


Brussels, Antwerp and Mons. I meandered 
delightfully through the Ardennes. I “dis- 
covered” the great charm of such little-known 
places as Lierre, Rupelmonde and Bouillon. 

It was early in May when I stopped in 
Bruges, and nothing could have been better, 
for the freshness of the new foliage enhanced 
the mellowness of the ancient buildings. © As 
Chaucer said, this is the time of pilgrimage, 
and on the first Monday after May 2 I was 
present at the Procession of the Holy Blood, 
the greatest Catholic pageant north of the 
Alps. Early in the morning the streets were 


he 


Brussels Town Hall with its fine Gothic facade was erected in the fifteenth century. 


filled with people, most of them pious vis- 
itors to Bruges from other parts of Belgium. 
By about nine o’clock men and women in 
strange costumes began to appear in the 


streets, a carthorse drawing a huge farm- 
wagon lumbered past, a group of men with 
wooly beards, long staffs, and rough brown 
robes might have stepped from the pages of 
a child’s picture Bible. A tinkling bell came 
down the street towards the cathedral; the 
crowds lining the pavement fell on their 
knees, for the sacred relic was being borne 


‘) to St. Savior’s. 


A large crowd was already waiting in 
the cathedral (into which I managed to 
| squash myself), and as ten o'clock ap- 

proached an aged beadle in a cocked hat 


) and bearing a huge mace-showed-to their 


There are many women newspaper vendors 
in Brussels. 


seats in the choir the city dignitaries and 
the members of the Confraternity of the Holy 
Blood, wearing their medieval robes. The 
Holy Blood in its jeweled reliquary was just 
outside the choir, for within the cathedral it is 
after all but an earthly relic of the Son of 
God substantially present in the consecrated 
elements on the altar. 

After the pontifical Mass the procession 
sets out on its three-mile course. Its size is 
indicated by the fact that it takes about two 
hours to pass any point. It has changed little 
during the eight centuries which have elapsed 
since Count Thierry inaugurated it in the 
twelfth century. But never have the crow 
been greater than they are today to do homag: 
to the Holy Blood. Every inch of pavement 
and every window along the three-mile route 
was packed with people. 

The procession is heralded by a mili 
band and banners emblazoned with the L 
of Flanders, eagle-taloned, with waspish 
and flaming tongue. Next come a 
of scenes from the Old and New Te 
—picturesque and dramatic. The 
comes with the passing of the 
Holy Blood which is borne b 
Then, after the actors and the 
the followers: members of reli 
parish clergy, magistrates, kn 
Confraternity of the Holy Blood, all 


The King’s House is a nineteenth century restoration of the fifteenth century Broodhuis where 
court officials used to officiate. Today it is occupied by municipal officials. 
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costumes no less picturesque than those tak- 
ing part in the pageant, but they seem to 
walk with a greater assurance, men who are 
not wearing costumes, in fact, but uniforms. 

What impressed itself, however, on me 
with vivid force was the whole atmosphere. 
I felt it was not a pageant, a spectacle, that 
I was watching, but an act of worship. The 
actors, the followers, and the spectators were 
at one in their worship, as are the choir and 
the congregation in a church. 

In the evening the people who had wor- 
shipped during the day felt they had earned 
the right to make merry. On the day of the 
procession there is a great fair, and when 
night came I found the Grand Place exceed- 
ingly lively. The Flemings have always been 
great noise-makers ; on this night whistles and 
sirens, rocking-horse engines, screaming 
gramophones, showmen’ bawling through 
loud-speakers, a stationery motor-cycle racing 
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THE. FESTIVAL 


BLOOD 


People from all 
parts of Belgium 
‘took part in the 
first celebration of 
the festival of The 
Holy Blood after 
the end of the 
war which had in- 
terrupted it for 
many years. 
Christ is seen. here 
carrying the cross 
in part of the pro- 
cession, 


ON A 
FLOATING 
GALLERY 


The post-war re- 
sumption of the 
Procession of 
The Holy Blood 
attracted crowds 
that packed ev- 
ery inch of 
space along the 
three mile route. 
Even the canal, 
boats were used 
as galleries. 


on rollers with open cut-out. Every kind 
of competitive whistle, blast, roar, drone, 
shriek, multiplied by every technical device, 
was let loose upon the square, while the 
stolid peasants wandered from booth to 
booth in the gentle May evening as indif- 
ferent as the belfry towering above them. 

Yet, from this bedlam of noise and good 
spirits I was able to wander into a spot 
of perfect calm and peace—the lovely 
béguinage. Here is an idyllic spot, near 
running water, live a community of clois- 
tered nuns who wear the characteristic 
dress of the béguines. Their white-plas- 
tered homes surround a large green en- 
closure. From the little chapel, in the still 
night air, I heard a chant being sung. I 
sat there intoxicated. The chanting died 
away, but I remained as though in a trance. 
There came the dawn and with it the over-. 
ture of the birds, finches and thrushes. I 


OF THE HOLY: 


rose to leave. Outside the gate of the 
béguinage thin morning mist was lying over 
the Minnewater, drifting towards Notre- 
Dame, whose steeple shone in the soft morn- 
ing light. Bruges seemed to me to be like a 
city which had taken the veil: 


Perchance eyen dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 


It was a friendly Belgian baron who asked 
me to be his guest at his chateau in ~the 
Ardennes. This district is called a miniature 
Switzerland, and forms the most picturesque 


part of Belgium. It consists of a group of 
mountains, table-lands and valleys abounding 
with views sometimes wild, sometimes grace- 
ful, and sometimes rural. The chateau at 


which I stayed lay in a fine old forest with 
thick vegetation, yet not far distant I found 
green fields, charming hills, clear rivulets 
flowing peacefully through the valley and also, 


Young girls joined by ropes of leaves proceed one of the crucifixes carried in the Procession of The Holy Blood. 


in contrast; wild uplands with d 
rents, shut in by bare, rugged rocks. 
Life in the chateau rather bewildered me at 
first, especially when I considered the c 
ditions that now exist among the impo 
ished great landowners in other Europ 
countries. There was a small army of ef- 
ficient servants, and many of the men-serv- 


hing tor- 


THE PROCESSION 


medieval belfry of Bruges. 


ants were garbed in distinctive dress 

house had thirty guest bedrooms, each 

its own luxurious bathroom. A dozen gz 

ers tended the grounds around the chateau, 
and there were hot-houses growing every 
kind of exotic flower and fruit. The meals 
served were on a Lucullan scale and the wines 
were of the highest quality. I kept on, fig- 


In the background rises the famous 


Cham from Pi 


SS 


uratively, rubbing my eyes in bewilderment. 

I would have been quite satisfied to have 
browsed in this strange luxury, but I was 
called upon to join in the hunt, for the 
Ardennes is famed for its game. Here 
again a small army of men and boys joined 
in as beaters and game-keepers to help us in 
our chase. Our chief sport was after wild 


boar, a fierce and even a dangerous animal. 
The hunting of it was full of thrills and ex- 
citement. As a result of three days of sport 
our ‘“‘bag” consisted of ten wild boar, three 
stags, two young stags, three female red deer, 
eighteen roebucks. The chief game-keeper 
also presented me on leaving with a baby boar 
as a “pet.” Asa youngster it was a novelty, 
but I soon found that as it grew older it be- 
came a destructive nuisance and I was obliged 
to get rid of it. 

On leaving the chateau I decided to spend 
a night in Bouillon. “I am giving you the 
room in which Napoleon III spent the night 
of September 2, 1870, as a prisoner of war 
after his defeat at Sedan,” the hotel pro- 
prietor informed me. Sedan lies only a few 
miles to the south, over the border in France. 

From the windows of my room I could see, 
on the hill across the river, the frowning mass 
of that fortress which local tradition says 
was founded in 732 by one “Turpin, Duke of 
Ardemiie.” This grim fortress, however, is 
_ chiefly famous for its connection with the 
Duke Godfrey—a leader of the First Crusade 
and capturer of Jerusalem. He was offered 
the kingship of the Holy Land, and, to the 
dismay of his. loot-loving and ambitious 
knights, refused it as incompatible with the 
doctrines of a follower of Christ. He did 
‘take the title of “Advocate” of the Holy City, 
in accordance with the custom under which 


laymen were styled advocates of ecclesiastical 
fiefs which they had undertaken to defend. 
No Crusader was more venerated in Christen- 
dom than Godfrey. 

A history of the castle’s vicissitudes from 
the tenth to the end of the nineteenth century 
would be equivalent to a history of Europe, 
for its lords and constables played their part 


ADDING A NOTE 
OF COLOR 


All over Brussels 
flower vendors con- 
tribute color and 
fragrance to the 
streets even in the 
business section, This 
stand is opposite the 
Stock Exchange 
Building. 


AS THE DAY 
BEGINS 


The capital of Bel- 
gium prides itself on 
its neatness. Early in 
the morning men are 
at work washing 
down the streets 
which will soon hum 
with activity. 


‘in almost every important struggle betwee 
Pope and Emperor, between the Emperor ar 
the French king. When Bouillon was fiot 1: 
volved in a major European conflict a d 
mestic struggle provided wars during fot 


centuries. In the last war the inhabitants 
Bouillon played a gallant part in the unde 
ground resistance movement, and I' was ab 
to talk with several young men who had di 
played great courage and skill in fighting fl 
German invader. The country around the 
small town had, of course, provided them wi 
excellent opportunities for laying all kin 
of ingenious traps. I gathered that Bouille 
was regarded by the Nazi garrison as beit 
little better than a prison, and a probab 
death-trap at that. 

I have heard it said to a man who lov 
Paris a visit to Brussels is like having t 
with the sister of the woman he loves. Bru 


sels has been a capital for only a century- 


since the creation of the modern kingdom « 
Belgium. But it is by no means an imit 
tion Paris. Brussels is as individual as a1 
city in Europe; and it possesses a uniqi 
charm all its own. 

Charm, my Webster tells me, is “a spell } 
enchantment ; an allurement.” And that ce 
tainly pictures the Belgian capital to m 
Just to stroll through its streets provides u: 
ending fascination. Surely no other city 
the world has so many or such fine flow 
shops’? Where can one find attractive café li 
so popular? Even its night-life seems to | 
on a different plane to the expensive or sord 
“entertainment” offered elsewhere. Abo 
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SHARKS WITH 
LIVERS OF GOLD 


by Gordon L’ Allemand 
With photographs by the author 


THE PAPPY GOES TO SEA 


In search of the precious soup-fin shark the Pappy is bound for the fishing 
grounds of Point Magu. At the right Dick Hill, the boat’s “crew,” holds one 
of the precious soup-fin sharks. Their livers contain the oil that is the richest 


concentrated source of vitamin A in the world. 


HE FIRST GREY light of dawn tinted 
= eastern sky as we walked out the Santa 
onica Municipal pier. Inside the break- 
iter scores of boats of the fishing fleet 
lied gently at anchor as incoming breakers 
fered between the huge granite blocks. Our 
otsteps rang out sharply in the morning 
ence. 
There were three of us: Don Meredith, 
mer of the sharkboat Pappy, Dick Hill, 
ew, and the writer who doubled as pho- 
srapher. We chatted a bit about fish mar- 
t prices with the pier boatkeeper as he fer- 
sd us out to the green-painted Pappy. 

Once aboard I went to work below getting 
y camera cases stowed as the boys freed 
e boat frora her moring floats. Presently 
e Pappy's motor roared into life and we 
aded away up the coast toward Santa Bar- 
ra. Heavy swells were rolling and the 
irdily built little boat dived into them like 
midget bucking a crowd. I clung to a 
ndrail and gulped ata bowl of steaming 
ffee, 


We looked back and saw the sun rising in 
_atomic explosion of red glory that turned 


Santa Monica bay into a heaving leaden 
cauldron with sparkling highlights and our 
trailing cortege of sea gulls into something 
sculptured in silver by Benvenuto Cellini. 

“Sure is a beautiful morning,” cried Don 
from the wheel. 

I agreed. The plunging Pappy was a 
powerful little thirty-two-footer with a roomy 
cabin forward, a broad afterdeck and a low 


‘rail where the shark fishermen worked. 


Dick poked his head up through the ’mid- 
ships door, tanned face beaming. “Looks 
good today. Got a hunch we'll get us a lot of 
sharks. More coffee?” 

Two more shark boats flanking us on the 
starboard bow were also heading for Point 
Magu reef, a table-topped mountain beneath 
the sea several miles offshore along the Mali- 
bu coast. Galeorhinus Zyopterus, the soup- 
fin sharks, come there to breed. Shark fish- 
ermen gather there too to snare the sharks 
with the “golden” livers whose oil was so val- 
uable in improving the night vision of our 
Army and Navy fliers during the war. 

Three or four years ago coastal fishermen 
were glad to get rid of soup-fins for a few 


dollars a ton to fertilizer plants. Then one 
day Dr. S. Lassen, director of the Van Camps 
Laboratories, Terminal Island, California, 
was wandering along the fishing wharf at 
Monterey, California. Some fishermen were 
heaving soup-fin sharks overboard. He took 
one to his laboratory, tested the oil of its huge 
liver for vitamin potency—and discovered 
that the liver oil of Galeorhinus Zyopterus 
with thirty million vitamin A units per pound 
was the richest known source of the concen- 
trated vitamin. 

The wild scramble resulting from the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Lassen’s discovery sent 
hundreds of boats to sea along the Pacific 
slope and in the Caribbean after soup-fins, 
and the price of the sharks up to $2000 per 
ton for whole fish. Today the price of the 
livers, with the ceiling off, is $20,000 per ton. 

“That ocean bottom down there is a sub- 
marine pasture,” Don explained. “The cows 
are sharks and they hunt fish instead of grass. 
We anchor fences or ‘gangs’ of nets criss- 
crossing the reef, right along the bottom. 
When a shark heads into the meshes he gets 
tangled up and sticks around.” 
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SUNSET ON THE MALIBU COAST 


While the evening sun moves over the mountains of the Malibu coast to set beyond Santa 
Monica Bay, a passenger airliner, a dot in the far distance, speeds north toward San Fran- 
cisco. Small fishing luggers roll quietly behind the breakwater at Santa Monica pier. 


Dick showed me a gang of new nets, oiled 
and ready to be lowered to the soup-fin shark 
pastureland. Each gang was made up of 
five nets ten feet wide and 250 feet long, tied 
end to end, with an oiled manilla rope thread- 
ed through top and bottom. A steel anchor 
at each end of fence-net served as holding 
cornerpost. Big glass air floats along the 
net top kept it upright, while lead weights 


kept the bottom down. Up from each anchor 
a rope ran to the surface where there was a 
red barrel and flagpole to mark the location. 

By 7:30 a.m. the Pappy arrived three miles 
off Point Magu and over the reef. Far out 
to sea the offshore edge of the reef dropped 
off into the black, depths. 

Don and Dick were swapping yarns about 
local pirate fishing boats that slipped over the 


HAULING IN THE NETS 


Don Meredith and Dick Hill are hauling up shark nets from the reef hundreds of feet down. 
The net is pulled in by a power driven winch bringing with it sharks and a variety of other 
marine life. 


reef on moonless nights to rob the ne! 
sharks as the Pappy headed for the fla 
the first net marker float. ‘They -stea 
sharks and cut the nets adrift,’ Don 
plained bitterly. “Guys like that migh 
a couple thousand dollars’ worth of liv 
one raid. Nets cost us hundreds of d 
too.” 

Dick spoke darkly of pirates and raid 
vengeful shark fishermen lying in wai 
the thieves, and shootings too. But of n 
and more lurid details he would say no 1 


A school of silvery dolphins was pl: 
tag with the Pappy, as friendly as a bun 
hunting dogs. They shot side by side in 
up from under the bow, into the air 
arched back into the sea with breathless s 
Far to port another dolphin school and a 
of sea birds were feasting on a school o1 
dines. 

All day the Pappy would move aboy 
vast reef taking sharks from one gar 
nets after another, patching holes tor 
jagged tocks.and rampaging sharks, or 
ping a new gang of nets where one had 
iost or destroyed. Don and Dick would 
the red barrels and flags aboard, then le 
ously haul in the nets around the ca 
winch. The blue-grey sharks would 
up, entangled in the meshes, some alive 
thrashing, others dead. There would | 
array of ocean-floor life in the nets 
halibut, baby rays, red rock bass, eels, m 
of gooey jelly fish, even delicately veined 
tastically beautiful coral sea fans. 


Long heaving rollers swept cease 
shoreward toward the brown mountains 
the coast. The sun shone down on a 
peaceful world whose solitude hereabout 
rarely broken save by the wailing of pa 
gulls. 


A calm and placid world of sunligh 
earth, of friends and laughter, of cloud: 
color and ships was passing out there o 
horizon. You would hardly believe tl 
little over two hundred feet away—stt1 
down—was another world, a million ye: 
million miles away, quite eerie and unea 
Down in that world are hilltops and can 
vast rock cliffs and peaks just like the d 
Santa Monica mountains beyond the s 
line. 

In that world, instead of glaring sut 
that hurts your eyes, the light is soft. 1 
are no trees with bark and waving I 
yet there are forests of gorgeous coral 
with slender upreaching limbs, short st 
branches lined with masses of rose-co 
blossoms. Shells, shells are everywhe1 
the white sand of the sea floor. 


Through this submarine world line 
vari-colored fish of assorted shapes floa 
Up near the surface a score of dolphins 
sailors’ friends—are following a boat, le: 
from the sea in front of it, playing gam 
the slipstream of bubbles around its chu: 
propeller. 

Down on a valley floor covered 
smooth white sand lies a sunken fishing 
encrusted with barnacles and lovely m 
shell life. Big flat halibut, their tor 
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wn, bellies white, flap clumsily around in 
sand looking for protective coloration. 
» slender forms of little candle sharks, of 
ying eels, the slatey grey bulks of octopii 
ye through this rock and coral world. 
re are no roads here. Those who crawl 
fe in every direction. Those who swim 
ot through the water world with dream- 
ease. 

uddenly two blue-grey sharks six feet 
¥ appear near us from behind a huge pink 
s of coral. Galeorhinus Zyopterus glide 
ig with consumate grace in their sinuous 
ies, shifting eyes seeing everything. This 
. mated pair of the mysterious soup-fin 
rks (sixty pounds each) whose big livers 
-y thirty- million units of vitamin A per 
nd. Thousands of fishermen made money 
ing the war catching them. Oil from 
r “golden” livers has brought keener night 
on to thousands of Uncle Sam’s fliers. 
ilians will now be able to obtain capsules 
his vitamin A for visual improverhent. 
‘he soup-fins glided gracefully along a few 
‘above the sandy valley bottom. A hun- 
d yards away they came up to a strange 
truction—a fence made of interwoven 
kcord. | The “fence,” or shark net, 
tched across the valley floor and up the 
p sides of the canyon, over coral growth 
through rock piles. The soup-fins fol- 
ed the net, seeking a way through. 

oon they came upon a red sea bass strug- 
ig in the net meshes. They pounced on 
ore it into chunks and devoured it. Then 
y moved on. A swarm of tiny fish gath- 
1 like flies to clean up the scraps. 
raleorhinus Zyopterus next discovered a 
e soup-fin caught in the net. He strug- 
1 weakly after hours of futile efforts to 
> himself. Our soup-fins eyed him sus- 
ously and continued their tour. Next they 
tted a large halibut in the net, quite life- 
. A cursory examination by the male 
p-fin showed that the halibut’s once solid 
y was now a fragile paper-like shell of 
1, scales and bones. Thousands of minute 
te ant-like termites of the sea fled as the 
p-fins nosed the carcass. The sea ter- 
es had eaten out all the flesh from around 
bones. 

‘he soup-fins followed the net up a ridge 
vhere the light from the world of man was 
rhter, They found other soup-fins snared 
that net. In the white sand of a cliff 
ket they nosed around several bottles 
ming in the filtered sunlight. Along the 
re lay a twisted heap of brown net wan- 
ing aimlessly along over sand and coral, 
1, green air bottles holding it upright in 
es. One end was fastened to an anchor 
yedded in a mass of jagged red bottom- 
k. This was the work of shark pirates. 
Yow the soup-fins crossed over the moun- 
| crest and dropped down the farther side 
» cool shadows below, still following that 
sistent net. They moved off the track to 
mine a coral-encased heap that centuries 
ore had been a Spanish warship. 


ther sowp-fins in pairs and singly roved 
forested hills and valleys of the reef play- 


ing together, searching for food. But our 
sharks were only casually interested in them. 
They decided to go along the valley floor and 
over the reef edge toward the black depths 
beyond. 

That annoying net fence was still in the 
way. So they headed through the net. It 
resisted so they drove hard and twisted from 
side to side. When they could not get 
through they tried to back out. Alas they 
were trapped with those tarred black cords 
around their throats. They rolled and 
thrashed in a silent world. They bit and 
ripped at the net in impotent fury. But 
their teeth were small and useless. 

Suddenly their world began to churn 
and upend. They were jerked this way, 
that way. The long net across the valley 
floor and up canyon walls was being pulled 
toward the surface of the sea. It ripped 
at clutching coral growths, jerking off pieces 
of rock. But up, up it surely moved with 
the sharks into a brighter light. Their fa- 
miliar world of seabottom and coral forest 
was dropping away below. 

At last overhead there appeared a weav- 
ing dark object—the bottom of the shark- 
fishing boat Pappy. A cloud of silvery 
bubbles poured from her slowing turning 
propeller. A rowdy gang of playing dol- 
phins shot past the struggling soup-fins. 
But the sharks didn’t care now, they were 
dying. 

The net and its two soup-fins surged up 
over the stern roller and landed on the deck. 
“Jeepers! A pair of beauties!” exclaimed 
Don. The photographer braced himself 
against the ocean roll and studied a deckload 
of sharks for his picture. Dick hoisted the 
male soup-fin and said, “This is a real ‘coun- 
ter.’ His liver is worth about $100.” 

This was the end of the trail for Galeor- 
hinus Zyopterus, the soup-fins, sharks with 
livers of gold. The Pacific rollers swept 
endlessly past the Pappy toward the distant 
shores of Point Magu. Sea gulls wailed 
and dolphins played. The world of the reef 
was now a million miles away—and straight 
down. 

Late afternoon had come. The Pappy 
and her crew had been working all day at 
their several gangs of nets over the reef. 
Today’s haul was average—fourteen sharks 
and eighty pounds of liver. Dick lined the 
sharks out on deck, slit open their bellies 
and removed the precious livers and put 
them into sterilized tin cans. The very 
edible carcasses he cleaned for the fish 
markets. Today’s gross take would be over 


$450. 


“But that isn’t all gravy,” pointed out 
Don. “We get nets fouled on bottom rocks ; 
pirates rip them adrift. Bottom tides some- 
times carry them off the reef, or we may 
even drop them over the edge. Pirates cost 
us fishermen thousands of dollars in nets 
and stolen livers. There’s the cost of the 
Pappy, upkeep and gasoline. It’s hard 
work but it’s swell living in the open.” 

Tonight these cans of shark liver would 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A LUCKY CATCH 


A freak haul of the ubiquitous mackerel takes place 
right inside the breakwater at Santa Monica pier. 
The Scotty will get a couple of tons, deliver them 
to the nearby pier and then go ahead on her run 
out to the banks. j 


Pier fishing is a sport enjoyed throughout most of 
the year at Santa Monica. 


The shark fishing boats head across this arm of 
beautiful Santa Monica bay toward the sunken reef 
where the soup-fin sharks breed. 


BELGIUM IS ITSELF ONCE MORE 
(Continued from page 28) 


all its citizens have overcome that 
post-war depression and shabbiness 
which is so noticeable in other Euro- 
pean war capitals. 

Brussels has its historic buildings 
and fine modern buildings; it has 
beautiful public gardens and parks, 
first-class concerts and good theaters; 
its aristocratic residential quarter is 
as fine as anywhere else in the world, 
but it is almost unique in another 
respect, for nowhere in the city did 
I ever see sordid slums. Everyone 
has at least a decent home however 
humble. 

When I entered Brussels with the 
British Liberation Army in 1944 and 
during the following twelve-month 
the food situation was grim, especially 
to a country whose inhabitants had 
‘previously been trenchermen and had 
fed exceedingly well. The Black 
Market thrived, and was the best or- 
ganized in Europe, but it benefited 
only a tiny minority. Now the posi- 


tion has completely changed, and the — 


Belgians eat today as well as any 
people in Europe. The Black Market 
has almost disappeared, and prices 
have been kept at a reasonable level. 
Brussels, especially, is highly sophisti- 
caetd in its diet, and the meals that 
one can now get seem almost like 
Thanksgiving dinners, but they come 
daily instead of once a year. 

With all its attractions Brussels ap- 
peals to me as representing that al- 
most forgotten European institution: 
a civilized city. It has an exhilara- 
tion, a mood of optimism which acts 
like a. tonic. 

In addition to cycling about Bel- 
gium I found it interesting and con- 
venient to travel by bus. There is no 
better way of getting to know the 
people of a country. You learn far 
more of its life and thought than you 
ever will by. traveling first-class and 
staying at the “best” hotels. It was 
by bus that I visited Lierre, less than 
a dozen miles north from Malines. 
With its slim belfry, its exquisite col- 
legiate church, its Arcadian béguinage, 
and the bewildering meanderings of 
two little rivers, the Upper and Lower 
Nethe, Lierre is a perfect miniature 
Flemish town. Its béguinage is ac- 
counted the most beautiful in Belgium. 
Cobbled streets, broad and narrow, 
wind among the old houses, whose 


roofs make varied patterns against 


The whole family will find gracious 
living, congenial guests at hospitable 
-Grestmont Inn. Days are pleasingly 
warm, nights cool. Easy to reach, 
plenty to do. Best of food, and 
no mosquitoes! Everything for a 
restful, zestful vacation. 
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the sky. Here and there an old iron 
water-pump stands in the middle of 
the street. Over the porches of the 
béguines’ houses I read such names 
as De Zuite Naam (The Sweet 
Name), St. Ursula, In Jesus’ Heart. 
The backs of the houses give on to 
meadows leading down to the river 
Nethe. 

Lierre is famed for its Cornelius 
Tower which houses one of the finest 
astronomical clocks in Europe. A 
single mechanism records the time of 
day, the phases of the moon, the tides, 
the seasons of the year, and maybe 
the progress of the solar system 
through space. The guardian of the 
clock did his best to explain to me 
with unflagging enthusiasm the com- 
plicated mechanism within. While his 
explanations were incomprehensible I 
did find it impressive to watch the 
slow swing of the great pendulum 
and listen to the unhurried tic-tac to 
which all the little dials and pictured 
globes revolve with infinitesimal mo- 
tions. 

I found it almost as impressive 
when I tackled a typical Belgian dish 
of moules et frites (mussels and fried 
potatoes) at a small café in the Grand 
Place. My companion, a _ Belgian, 
tackled the huge bowl containing the 
mussels with gusto while I toiled be- 
hind.-'The correct method of eating 
these mussels is to use the half of the 
shell as a spoon. Like the use of 
chop-sticks I found this impossible, 
and had to use a fork. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than 
to end this brief account of my jour- 
nies in Belgium with a few words on 
the Belgian coast. This extends for 
only forty miles, and it is built up 
along the greater part of this length. 
Every mile or so is a fashionable sea- 
side resort. The Germans  unfor- 
tunately mined many of the buildings 
along the sea front, for it was here 
they expected the invasion of Europe 
to take place. Rapidly the Belgians 
are. bringing back the resorts into use, 


' and thousands of bathing-cabins once 


again sway, creak, jerk and rumble 
as they discharge their occupants on 
to some of the finest bathing beaches 
in Europe. 

Here, indeed, I found it easy to re- 
lax and forget for a time the other- 


wise sad state of the world. 
x ok 
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over a two hour run, but there was 


“SCOTLAND PLANS FOR HE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 17) 


peat-cutting, hunting and weaving for 
his livelihood. 

Now, however, power projects and 
electricity will go a long way toward 
bringing life and activity to areas over 
which, for many years, desolation 
hung like a shroud. Resettlement and 
more resettlement will be the order of 
the new day—on a modest scale, nat- 
urally. Truck farming will receive a 
shot in the arm, Every Scottish far- 
mer will be encouraged—and helped, 
if necessary—to raise all varieties of 
vegetables for shipment to foreign 
markets. 

One area known as the Highland 
seaboard, does not lend itself to the 
productivity of vegetables at present. 
This is due to the bitter contents of 
the soil. Once enough lime is avail- 
able—it has been imported from 
England in the past—this’ condition 
can speedily be remedied. Every ef- 
fort willbe made from now on to 
process the lime deposits in Scotland. 

Other deposits—like the’ siliciferous 
sands along the coast, quartzite, and 
mica—will receive their proper share 
of attention, with a view to making 
whatever uses they have available to 
Scottish industry. Every new pro- 
ject and industry will, however, be 
designed to suit the customs and meet 
the needs of the inhabitants of each 
district. As an illustration, if the 
people of a Highland community have 
always preferred and been accustomed 
to small factories, similar production 
facilities will be provided for them 
as usual. Back of it all is a plan to 
foster a maximum of contentment 
among the settlers and make them 
want to drop anchor there perma- 
nently. 

A fund of sixteen millions dollars 
has been earmarked for Scotland’s 
present electrification program—twelve 
million of it guaranteed by the 
English treasury. Parliament. made 
further provision for future electri- 
fication projects with an appropria- 
tion ten times greater than the orig- 
inal amount. Scottish banks have 
taken over the financing of the 
projects at the most moderate interest 
rates. ; : 

As for the reforestation program, 
scheduled to be completed in five 
years, it likewise has the backing of 
the British treasury. And Scotland’s 
forests badly need replanting. Once 
prolific in their yield, they were sadly 
depleted by the demands for lumber 


to help prosecute world wars one and 
two. Scotland even had to import 
her own. timber needs—260 million 
dollars’ worth each year. Now she 
aims to replant in excess of 125,000 
acres of forest lands. 

There'll be beneficial results trom 
the program aside from the reforesta- 
tion aspect. Hitherto impoverished 
crofters stand to. profit irom it, in the 
way of steady employment. And the 
whole country will be the beneficiary 
of the new and better roads in pros- 
pect. Finally, lands long permitted to 
lie idle are to be drained, and soon 
thereafter they can be placed in culti- 
vation once again, 

There has been a modicum of op- 
position to the Scottish rehabilitation 
program. A few die-hard Highland- 
ers expressed the fear that the power 
and electricity from their harnessed 
streams would benefit them far less 
than the Scottish Lowlanders. That 


~fearsproved groundless from the out- 


set. For the program didn’t require 
any contribution whatsoever from 
Highland tax-payers. In reality, it 
created wealth for them, Surplus 
power, generated in Highland areas, 
has from the beginning been sold to 
other communities by the national 
control group; and the proceeds de- 
rived therefrom find their way back 
into projects and improvements in the 
Highlands. 

Some who’re concerned primarily 
with Scotland’s former glory fear 
that as the country is “made over,” its 
national shrines, its natural beauty, 
and its historic landmarks will suffer 
defacement or loss in quality and 
value. Then, too, some Scottish’ 
sheepmen see the new reforested areas 
only in terms of nesting places for 
foxes. 

All in all, a majority of the Scotch 
people are more concerned today with 
social and economic reforms and with 
the rebuilding of their country than 
with drastic political changes. They’ve 
gone so far as to relieve much of 
their labor shortage by putting free 
Poles (all of them volunteers ) and 
small numbers of German prisoners to 
work on projects now underway in 
all corners of the land. 

With confidence in their own re- 
sourcefulness and in their country’s 
future steadily growing, the Scotch 
evidently have adopted “Back To 
Work We've Gone” for their theme 
song. , 


SHARKS WITH LIVERS OF GOLD 
(Continued from page 31) 


go into cold storage, then in a few 


_ days would be delivered to some of 


America’s leading pharmaceutical 
laboratories to be,converted into 
potent vitamin A shark liver oil for 
improving impaired vision, anemia, 
and lack of. growth in young chil- 
dren. 

“Heigh Ho!” Don Meredith yelled 


as the final net was cleared and re- 


turned to the sea bottom to catch 
more sharks. He swung the Pappy 
over on her beam in a circle and 
headed homeward at dusk. It was 


the alluring prospect of a shower 
and hot dinner. ‘ 
The cabin radio was playing a 


~ Hawaiian song from the Islands. 


Lines of gulls and pelicans, well 
fed, were heading away for their 
rookeries. The Santa. Barbara 
islands astern of us loomed grey 
on the horizon and the distant Mali- 
bu coast dimmed in the blue haze of 
gathering night. Far off to. the 
east the myriad lights of our home 
ports twinkled enticingly » on the 


rim of Santa Monica bay. 
* * * 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing as its new quarterly 
publication Dark Companion by Bradley 
Robinson. This volume is the record of 
one of the greatest epics of modern ex- 
ploration and it is the dramatic story of 
a remarkable American, the first distin- 
guished Negro explorer and the man 
whom Perry chose to accompany him on 
his hazardous trip to the North Pole. The 
book is issued not only with the hearty 
recommendation of the Committee of Se- 
lection but with laudatory forewords by 
three of the most famous living authori- 
ties on the Arctic—Commander Donald 
B. MacMillan, Peter Freuchen and Vilh- 
jalmur Stéffanssen. Dark Companion is 
at once a thrilling account of adventure 
and achievement and a tribute to Ad- 
miral Peary’s loyal companion in the 
most notable of modern explorations— 
that of carrying the American flag across 
the frozen Arctic to the top of the world. 

Born on an impoverished Maryland 
farm eighty-one years ago, Matthew Hen- 
son ran away to sea at the age of twelve; 


nine years later he joined Lieut. Robert 


E. Perry, young naval engineer, on an 


_expedition to survey a canal across Nica- 


ragua. Thus began a heart-warming asso- 
ciation, almost without parallel in Ameri- 
can history, of the great white explorer 


and his indispensable Negro associate. 


For eighteen years, Peary and Henson 
stormed the frozen wastes of the Far 
North, suffering cold and starvation to- 
gether in fruitless efforts to reach the 
North Pole. Not until their seventh at- 
tempt in this desperate struggle did they 
achieve victory. Admiral Peary did not 
hesitate to proclaim that Matt Henson, 
because of his adaptability, fitness, loyal- 
ty and unequalled skill as a dog driver, 


_was his most valuable aide. 


Henson showed a natural talent for the 
great task. He learned and spoke fluently 
the Eskimo language, was considered by 
the Eskimos as one of their own race, and 
thus secured the devotion of the Arctic 
inhabitants in all their enterprises. In 


‘this epic story we get a magnificent feel 


of the great ice wilderness, of the large 


and small Arctic game, of the Eskimos 
and their strange communal life. Dark 


Companion can be earnestly recom- 


mended to all readers who thrill to ex- 
citement, romance and the challenge of 
supreme obstacles. 

_ Dark Companion is a volume of 288 


pages with a jacket in color. As the front 


per it carries a map of the Arctic 
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made up of photographs of Perry and 
Hensen and of pictures taken during 
their memorable march to the pole— 
photographs never before reproduced. 
With each copy of Dark Companion there 
is a map of the Arctic in three colors 
measuring seventeen inches by twenty- 
two inches and enclosed in a glacine en- 
velope. 

Members who are interested in secur- 
ing a copy of Dark Companion can ob- 
tain further information by writing to 
the Secretary. 


FRENCH TOURIST VISAS 


A new change in the French Tourist 
Visa now makes it possible for Ameri- 
cans to reenter France within a year with- 
out applying for another visa. 

Today the French National Tourist 
Office in the United States announced 
that American citizens may obtain a tour- 
ist visa within three days. The visa is 
now valid for one year and entitles the 


bearer within that period to as many | 


entries into Metropolitan France as he 
desires, provided that each stay does not 
exceed three months. No business activi- 
ties of any nature are permitted under 
its terms. 

Heretofore the tourist visa was valid 
for only three months and a new visa 
had to be obtained for reentry into 
France even if the initial three-months 
period had not expired. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM SWITZERLAND 


It appears likely that Switzerland may 
secure a direct waterway to the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy intends to connect indus- 
trial Milan with the Adriatic by way of 
a canal from the Po river to Cremona. 
Discussions are under way to probe the 
possibility of extending the canal from 
Milan to Lake Maggiore, part of which 
is in Switzerland. If the canal is extend- 
ed, Locarno would become Switzerland’s 
second important inland port, along with 
the frontier city of Basle, on the Rhine. 

| Hee 


1947 will mark the centennial anni- 
versary for the Swiss Federal Railroads. 
The first Swiss train operated between 


en Baden on August 9, 1847. It 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


used to be called the “Spanish Bun 
Train”, since Zurich travellers were ex- 
cellent customers for the small Spanish 
buns that were a baker’s specialty in the 
famous spa. The Swiss Federal Railroads 
ordered a replica of the first locomotive 
from the Winterthur Locomotive Works, 
and journalists have already experienced 
a trial run. The locomotive will go on 
tour throughout 1947 offering modern 
Swiss and tourists an opportunity to 
travel in antique style far removed from 
the speedy electrified trains in operation 
today. 
% * * 

All-inclusive luxury tours have been 
initiated once again by Switzerland’s 
tourist interests. Swissair offers two 
flights weekly between London and Zu- 
rich (flying time two hours and ten min- 
utes). Round-trip fare for the trip, with 
14 days vacation in alpine playgrounds, 
is being offered for $300.—. 


A NEW CRUISE SERVICE 
The new S. S. Alcoa Clipper will in- 


augurate the new cruise service out of 
New Orleans to the Caribbean and South 
America on May 23, it was announced 
yesterday by the Alcea Steamship Com- 
pany. Her sister ship, the Alcoa Corsair, 
is expected to make her first cruise out of 
New Orleans beginning June 6 and there- 
after the two ships will alternate with a 
cruise every two weeks. 

The Alcoa cruises will each be of 
twenty-four days duration and will in- 
clude calls at Jamaica, La Guaira in 
Venezuela, Curacao, Trinidad, Barbades 
and Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. Second 
calls will also be made at La Guaira, 
Curacao and Jamaica, allowing for rapid 
service between all ports on the itinerary 
and New Orleans. 


Accommodations for a maximum of 
ninety-eight passengers have been pro- 
vided on each of these ships. Since both 
ships are of the relatively new cargo- 
passenger class, they will still carry ap- 
proximately three quarters of the amount 
of freight which could be carried by a 
freighter of corresponding tonnage. 

Both staterooms and public rooms 
aboard the new Alcoa ships have been 
designed to give approximately the same 
degree of luxury as can be had aboard 
the large superliners. For their service 
through the Caribbean certain features 
additional to those found in the super- 
liners have been built in. All staterooms 
will be air-conditioned and passengers 
will be able to regulate the amount of 
conditioned air to suit their own desires. 

Each ship will have a permanent, tiled 
outdoor swimming pool with a surround- 
ing Lido deck for sunbathing. Generous 
provision of space has been made for 
playing all the standard sea-going games. 
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e New adventures are calling you... 
toWyoming, Coloradoand Montana, 
where you can enjoy the famous 
relaxation and comradeship of the 
Dude Ranch Country. 


Mail Coupon Today 

e Let us send you a free illustrated, 
booklet which includes a list of dude 
ranches, accommodations and rates. 
e Is riding your pleasure? Do you 
enjoy camping or hiking or fishing? 
Or will you lounge under sunny, az- 
ure skies? 

@ You'll find all this vacation fun in 
this land of vast plains, color-splash- 
»ed canyons, and snow-capped moun- 
tains. You’ll find marvelous food— 
and that’s important, for what an 
appetite you'll have! You'll receive 
a true Western welcome, too—from 
May through September! 


Go Burlington! | 
Ride a famous Burlington train to 
the dude ranch of your choice. Your 
vacation enjoyment begins the mo- 
ment you board any air-conditioned 
Burlington train. 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 
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Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest 
( Burlington - Great Northern) 

COMING: 
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Cars, Chicago-St. Paul- Minneapolis (Burlington) 
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St. Paul- Minneapolis - Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington- Northern Pacific) 
Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista- 
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Denver - Salt Lake 
City-San Francisco 
(Burlington-Rio Grande- 
Western Pacific) 
for Colorful Free Booklet 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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TOURAINE — THE SMELE OF FRANCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


People should again be taught the 
art of loafing; Touraine certainly 
contributes beautifully to teaching 
this lesson. A man who has visited 
the most famous countries on earth, 
the forests of the Amazon River, the 
gardens of India, the mountains of 
Peru and the islands of the Pacific 
should be led by the hand to the 
bank of one of. the little rivers in 
Touraine, the Indre for example. 

Here he will find a landscape 
scaled to the size of man, a morsel 
of France, simple, authentic and 
completely human. He can wander 
along a pathway that meanders in 
the shade of hawthorne trees, dotted 
with sunlight and bordered by um- 
bellifers smelling of the fresh per- 
fume of anis. At one place he will 
see a fisherman seated by a river 
bank, as immobile as an old weeping 
willow, the symbol of patience and 
serenity. Further on there is a 
gardener working in his little garden 
of vegetables and fruits. When the 
gardener gets tired he will sit down 
under an arbor of roses and cle- 
matis; he will roll himself a ciga- 
rette, watching the moments dance 
between the rays of sunlight; with- 
out realizing it he will be one of 
the happiest men on earth. 

If I lay special emphasis on path- 
ways and vegetable gardens, it is 
only because in those spots one gets 
a much more intimate feeling of the 
soil than in the mountains or the 
valleys. You can have the entire 
Touraine at a road turn between 
Chinon and Monsoreau. Here is a 
white cliff with high shady walnut 
trees at its base; on the cliff is a 
vineyard and in the cliff the wine- 
press and the caves in which the 
wine is stored. In no other part of 
the world can a traveler enjoy the 


same wonderful feeling inspired by 
the smell of the big wine barrels in 
the caves, 
sun and the shade on the white sur- 
face of the hillside, by the muffled 
murmuring of the wind between the 
mossy leaves of the trees, and by 
the transparent humidity which sur- 
rounds his wrists with bracelets of 
freshness. 

By generalizing, by extending this 
method of penetrating the soul of a 
country, by enumerating simple de- 
tails such as I have set down about 
Touraine one might design a syn- 
thetic portrait of France. One would 
say of France that it is a country 
of moderation and leisure where God 
would be happy if He had to re- 
nounce His paradise; that it has as 
a ceiling the tender, blue sky; 
wall paper, meadows where cows are 
grazing in variegated colors; that 
one drinks there wines which are a 


source of friendship between men; 


that the dishes you eat there carry 
names of victories, of beautiful lov- 
ers or of orators, like Veau Marengo, 
Soles Pompadour, Gigot a la Mira- 
beau; that everything there seems to 
be made for pleasure; that on the 
bank of every little river you find 
the shady branches of a weeping 
willow providing you with a place 
to repose in the same manner as you 
always find a roadside inn some- 
where along the road just when you 
begin to feel hungry; that it is the 
country for rest after a great effort, 
for leisure after work. 

If France is the smile of Europe; 
Touraine is one beam of that smile. 

The people of Touraine, who are 
not without regional pride, might put 
it more ‘simply and say: “Touraine is 
the smile of France.” 

* * # 


SWITZERLAND PLAYS HOST AGAIN 
(Continued from page 13) 


At any rate, the bear: is the symbol 
of Berne and is .seen everywhere 
throughout the city. It is seen in the 
flesh in the bear pit at the foot of the 
new Nydegg Bridge where for cen- 
turies bears have contended for tid- 


-| bits tossed to them by visiting firemen. 


The old Nydegg Bridge, built in the 
thirteenth century, still bridges the 


Aare at the oldest part of Berne 


TRAVEL IN 
Restful 
Relaxing 


COMFORT 


Thousands of peo- < 
ple who travel by/ 
bus, train or auto 


discovered that NEK-EEZ aroulitee a truly 
comfortable way to sleep or rest in a sitting 


position. Unusual design gives restful sup- 
port to back, neck or shoulders when lying 
down or reclining. Relieves weary neck and 
back muscles, Folds or twists to any position. 
Not an inflated pillow. 

Attractive, washable, removable cover. Write 
for Free Folder. 


THOMPSON'S NEK-EEZ COMPANY 
5422 Neosho Dept. T St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Accepted for advertising in publications of 
American Medical Association. 


affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


Used by children and 
“adults over 1/3 com 
on LAND and SEA.. 


where some of the houses look as if 
they might have huddled at the foot 
of the Duke of Zahringen’s castle 
when there was nothing else to the 
town. The castle was destroyed in 
1270, and. the houses probably date 
from the fifteenth century. 

Old Berne lies on a narrow penin- 
sula carved out by a U-turn in the 
Aare river. Though the oldest houses 
are down on the river’s edge, the busi- 
ness and residential section and the 
cathedral are high above the river 
which is reached by hundreds of steps 
leading past wine cellars, ,cheese cel- 
lars, day nurseries and all sorts of 
interesting Bernese phenomena, or by 
the one “perpendicular trolley’ which 
permits a painless ascent: to the so- 
called Cathedral Platform, a shaded 
park with a wonderful view of the 
mountains and bullet holes in the end 


wall where prisoners were lined. up - 


and shot during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The babchrome fountains of Berne 
delight the visitor, too, and of course 
the famous Zeitglockenturm before 
which a gallery collects every hour on 
the hour to watch each one of the 
little figures go through his act before 
the golden-armored bellringer strikes 
the hour. Interesting from another 


point of view is the Army cavalry 
field on the outskirts of the city where _ 


by the interplay of the 


every Swiss cavalryman between 
age of twenty and forty-eight n 
spend a certain number of days. e 
year but is allowed to take his ho 
which the government gives | 
home to work on the farm betw 
training periods. 

What struck me more tha anyt 
else, however, in Berne as in Zix 
was the enormous activity in 
streets during the hours when pe« 
were going to and from work. T 
go by in droves on their bicycles, 
street cars are crowded morning, n 
and night. The most inveterate : 
walker would be cowed into obey 
traffic signals when the rush is 
When it is over, the streets are 
serted. Everyone is working a 
like a little beaver at his job. 
cording to the latest reports tl 
were only 897 fully unemployed ; 
sons registered in the entire con: 
eration, but we never saw any 
them! Actually there is a tremenc 
labor shortage 1 in Switzerland as ¢ 
where in the world. 

Switzerland is not engaged enti 
in taking care of tourists. The mz 
facture of machinery and of tex 
outstrips the tourist trade in dc 
value and in the number of per: 
employed. Nor are all the foreigi 
in Switzerland merely tourists. FE 
dreds are there for study—four' 
per cent of the 11,785 university 
tents in 1944, a war year, v 
foreigners and an untold number v 
in secondary and private  schc 
Hundreds are there for health, for 
whole country is a vast sanator 
and its mountains really are magi 
their curative powers. The tl 
principal medical centers each spec 
ize in a particular field—Zurich 
bone diseases, Geneva in women’s” 
eases and Bern in goiter, blood 
tuberculosis. 

So well have the Swiss mast 
the art of getting along with fore 
ers and making them feel at h 
that it is-immaterial whether you 
there for your health, for fun or 
study, Switzerland has the wele 
sign out and sincerely means it. W 
we were there last fall, at least 
other European countries had c 
missions in Zurich to find out | 
they do it. I think it could all 
summed up in one word—friendlir 
organized perhaps, but none the 
genuine. 

All you need to experience- 
pleasure of Swiss hospitality is a p 
port which will be granted you if 
have return transportation and acc 
mrodations while you are over f 
and a Swiss visa which they will ; 
you without charge while you v 
The summer season lasts until 
tober 15 and I can assure you thé 
couldn’t be more beautiful any 1 
of year than it is in the fall. 

Incidentally the 1947 president 
the Swiss Confederation is Phil 
Etter, a Swiss German. The y 
president is Enrico Celio, a S 
Italian, I looked it up! 


( 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that ceme up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture.No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 


_ or own, you can never appreciate them in- 


| 


telligently until you know semething of 
their background. 

_ But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 


styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts and Decoration Home Stupy 
Course tn IntTERtoR Decoration, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
ration. 


~ this wily, please | 


In planning for the orggat— don’ t hurry at it. Get experts 
to:help you plan carefully and well ahead. 


Right now—even before accommodations are freely avai 
able—we can help you. We inherit 76 years’ experience i 
trans-Pacific service under the American flag, and today, lux- 
ury ships of our new fleet provide speeds and comforts never 
before offered travelers to the Orient and ’Round-the-World. 


For example — when you dostep aboard — here’s what 
you'll find: roomy, shipside apartments, private baths, ail 
conditioning, ample deck space, swimming pools, wonderft 
food, gay entertainment. And, above all, the proper leisur¢ 
to make your trip “the world’s supreme travel experience.’ 


{ 


— Normal ’Round-the-World service touches u 
; | countries and 23 ports of call: New York, Boston 
= Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, Sar 
== Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 
== Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo 
Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples 
Fale i Genoa, Marseilles, (New York). 


Do this: see your travel agent, oxwrite or call on 
us at 604 Fifth Ave., NewYork 20; 89 State St, 4 
Boston 9; 716 Transpor tation Bldg. , Washington = 


6, D.C.; Hanna Building, Cleveland 15; 110 
South Dear born St., Chicago 3; 226 Henry Bldg., i 
Seattle 1; 514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14; or a 


311 California St.,San Francisco 4 (Head Office) . 


Plan ahead for the 


RENT 


the world’s supreme 


Marble pagoda near Pekin 


travel experience 


For 76 years America’s link with the Orient 


